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TO OUR READERS. 

Annual Subscribers whose names are entered in the Book at our 
Office, and whose Subscriptions are paid in advance to. Christmas 
next, are ALONE entitled to an Admission to the forthcoming 
Annual Concert. ' 

A detailed and elaborate analysis of Mendelssohn's Extsaun, 
Jrom the pen of the Editor, is preparing, and will appear next 
week IN AN ENLARGED NUMBER of the “ Musicat 
Wokrtp.” 





HARMONIA. 
«HAP, I. 

TERS are many apostles “of Falsehood, but Truth is in 
want of disciples. The lies that are begotten by the apostles 
of Falsehood upon the bodies of Sophistry and Corruption 
are so numerous that the heavens are darkened by them. But 
Truth shines behind, like the sun, and it is for her worshippers 
to make war against the’ locust: host of lies, and dispersing 
them, let the world behold the full glory of the light they 
have for a while obscured. We, as the humblest of Truth’s 
disciples shall draw sword in ‘the cause, and fight her 
battles against herenemies. What we shall say will offend 
many and hurt some; but Truth is vital to the health of art, 
and the interests of private individuals are as dust in the 
balance. 

Lord Bacon, the wisést of philosophers, in his golden book, 
exclaims against the idola that blind the eye of men’s judg- 
ments and prevent their béholding Truth naked. The idola 
are the prejudices, which are born of various parents. It is 
for those who’ would behold the face of’ Truth, and make it 
glorious to mankind, to wage war against” them and destroy 
them utterly. They are stubborn enemies of progress; the 
poisonous sophists that distort and vilify.- Until they are 
swept away, the mind cannot comprehend a ‘simple pro- 
position, Let it be then our task to uproot them from the 
soil they render sterile ; let it be for us to cast them into the 
fire, until they be consumed and ‘stench the air no more. 
Like good husbandmen, we must weed thé pastures, or they 
will not bear fruit. 

The art of music is but a type of other arts. -Its-growth 
is fostered or stunted by favourable'or adverse circumstances. 
But it is the youngest ofthe arts. There is'yet time to save 
it from corruption. From examples-in the history of other 
arts we may know what to do, and ‘what*to eschew. Let us 
then study them and profit. 

First, the professors of music should be brought up in the 
eternal principles that apply to all art. Next, the taste of 
the laity should be educated. If an artist do well and yet 
be not appreciated, it is an injury to art. If he do not well 
and yet be favoured, it is'an injury to art. But, if when he 
does well he be encouraged, and when he does ill he be ad- 





monished, it is a glory for art. To. promote this end, for the 
sake of art, should be the aim of .all criticism; but, to 
promote it requires certain learning and endowments that not 
many critics posséss, and, indeed, at the present time, scarcely 
any. We shall not, by a process of logical ratiocination, en- 
labor to give the reason of this deficiency, but shall 
endeavour to make it appear as if it were an inevitable 
consequence of the facts that we adduce, and the observations 
we shall make upon them. 

It will be said that we make over-much of music, and mag- 
nify its importance. But this willbe an error; for, though 
music, like history, be not a matter of magnificence and 
memory, like poetry, it is a matter of refinement and 
aspiration. Shelley, the poet, has said, that ‘ Poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.” Translate his 
meaning largely, and heis right; he speaks of all poets, no 
matter what their medium of expression. Poetry.and music 
address themselves to the intellect through the medium of the 
ear; painting, sculpture, architecture, through.the medium of 
the eye. There is no art that addresses itself to the intellect 
through the organs of taste, or feeling, or smelling ; therefore 
are the organs of hearing and seeing the greatest and - most 
magnanimous of the senses ; and the ear and the eye may be 
likened to carriers that bear the mind its food and riches ; and, 
according to the manner of its nourishment and clothing is the 
health or sickness of the mind. The important office of these 
carriers cannot be over estimated ; on them depend refinement 
and wisdom, and according to their burden is a man a barbar- 
ian or a civilian in the universal meaning. Therefore Shelley’s 
apothegm should be written in gold, and inscribed upon the 
Temple of Truth :—‘‘ Poets are the unacknowledged legisla- 
of the world.” These are the words of an oracle, 

Would the world be better, or worse had Mozart, Handel, 
Beethoven, never lived ? This question has been often asked 
but never answered. I say the world would have been much 
worse for the want of them. For the mind, when con- 
templating sublime images, is admonished of its immortality. 
| That which is body can corrupt and perish, but that which 
‘is ideal cannot be effaced ; its style is not of earth but of 
heaven; not of the finite but of the infinite. In listening to 

the divine music of these mighty poets we are walking with 
them in the country of the infinite. Their inspiration is from 
God, and is a proof that man is not as the cattle ; for, if man’s 
mind can comprehend what is inspiration it can embrace the 
enigma of imperishability. And, surely, that which makes us 
feel and know we are immortal is of the highest consequence. 
Of how great import is it then that art should be rid of all that 
clogs its wings and prevents its flight upward, that it be not, 
as. the soulin a weak body, or as the fin on a defective in- 
strument, unable to declare the hand that has enforced it. 
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The petfeet accomplishments of art are the endeavotits of the 
immortal spirit to fly up to the anima mundi:of which it is a 
part. Spinoza, in forgetting art, left out what would have 
made his ethics perfect. He overlooked the link that binds 
the finite to the infinite. For, in so much as mathematics is 
tangible and finite, is it inferior to art which is intangible 
and infinite, Mathematics is the symbol for all that man can 
seemingly reduce to elements and know entirely, but att is 
the symbol of what he desires to know and cannot, being 
human. One is the earth we tread upon, the other the 
heaven we aspire to. In one we walk step by step, in the 
other we traverse boundless space in an instant. Reason has 


barriers, imagination none. 
(To be continued.) 


TAMBURINI. 

Wes have seldom, if ever, experienced a feeling of deeper 
disappointment, than at the coldness evinced towards Tam- 
burini by the press, in their criticisms on his first and second 
performances, Had this artist lost half his voice, he should 
still have lived in our memory as one of the greatest favorites 
that ever won praise from an English audience, and worthy 
of higher homage from our critics than that demi-eulogy which 
courtesy demands for the most ordinary first appearance. 
Tamburini left London four years ago, in the zenith of 
his reputation; he has since been engaged at St. Petersburgh, 
and in other continental towns, where his successes have been 
great. In Berlin, the year before last, his performances 
caused an unusual sensation. During Fornasari’s engage- 
ment at Her Majesty’s Theatre, certain of the London 
journals, ourselves among others, perceiving the incompetency 
of that singer, called for Tamburini to supply his place. 
Fornasari was immoveable, and the Morning Post, gave out 
that Tamburini had lost his voice, and was growing old. 
Did the Morning Post ever hint at Lablache growing old? 
No—but were the artists to change places to-morrow, 
Lablache, with the Morning Post, would be too old to play 
Methusalem, while Tamburini would be more youthful and 
powerful than ever, with his lungs purified and invigorated 
by the Scandinavian breeves, which did no¢ injure Castellan. 
But facts are stubborn things, and here are a few which may 
perhaps make the critic look a little foolish. Tamburini 
was born in thé year 1800. Donzelli was fifty the first 
year he came to London. Ambrogetti was older than 
Tamburini is now, when he appeared at the King’s 
Theatre. Rubini was four years older than Tamburini 
when he left the stage, and who could say he had lost 
his voice? But whether Tamburini, born in 1800, be old or 
young, it matters little as long as a fact of more importance is 
before us, which simply is, that Tamburini has not lost his 
voice at all, We seldom remember having heard him 
' sing better than on Thursday night, in the second representa- 
tion of Semiramide. Assur is one of the most arduous parts, 
vocally speaking, that could be undertaken by a barytone. 
The music is high for this class of singers, and the part is 
long and trying; nevertheless, the artist was as capable 
and effective as ever; his intonation was faultless, and the 
manner in which he dlivered his opening recitative, showed 
him equal to himself in his best days. Now, viewing all 
these things under one light, perceiving that no welcome 
could be accorded too heartily to so old and honored 
a favorite, that no too great leniency could be shown to the 
once supreme artist, even had all his power left him, witnessing 
his uprvarious reception, witnessing the delight of the audience, 
we were not a little astonished to find the great artist, the 











great faworite, who, di thé opéra boards, should have beén as 
welcome as an old friend at a feast, overlooked, or treated with 
no more consideration by some of our cotemporaries than if he 
were a third-rate singer, who was making his debut. Verily 
this passeth understanding. 


THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY, 

Tue third meeting on Monday night attracted a large 
audience to the Beethoven Rooms, The appearance of 
Joseph Joachim among the exécutants brought back old 
associations; and the odour of the lately applied white-wash 
having fled, on the wings of the wind, to its home among the 
tertiary deposits, everything felt more comfortable, looked 
more comfortablé, and smelt more cumfortable. And now 
for the programme, which friend Rousselot had provided for 
his guests. It was as under:— 








No. 4, Op. 18. 
No. 10, Op. 74. 
No. 12, Op. 182. 


Quartet in C minor, 
Quartet in E flat, 
Quartet in A minor, 








Thus the three periods of the great composer's life, and the 
three phases of his style, were illustrated according tu the 
excellent plan Jaid down by the originators of the society. 
The C minor quartet was composed in 1791, and dedicated 
to the Prince Lichnowsky, who was lucky in having his 
name perpetuated by association with so many master-piéces, 
It was played by Joseph Joachim, Sainton, Hill, and Rous- 
selot. The E flat quartet was composed about 1813—the 
precise epoch not exactly known—and appears to have been 
dedicated to nobody, which was a great compliment to the 
world at large. This was performed by Sainton, Joseph 
Joachiin, Hill, and Rousselot. The A minor quartet was 
composed in 1825-6, and dedicated to the Prince Gaiitzin, 
who, as we have already hinted, was a zealous amateur, but 
a sorry patron. It was executed by Joseph Joachim, Sainton, 
Hill, and Rousselot. Whereby it will be perceived that 
Joachim led the first and third, and Sainton the second. 

It was worth going twenty miles on foot to hear little 
Joachim play the first, and one hundred to hear him play the 
last quartet. All those qualities which we had to commend 
in his style and mechanism three years ago, have now ripened 
into maturity ; and where befsre we had the precocious wonder 
we have now the accomplished master. Who knows if the 
diadem of Paganini be not endangered by this boy of seven- 
teen summers? We see it, as it were in a vision, tottering 
on his brow! Te 

Sainton was admirable in his quartet,—the second, in which 
Hill’s tenor variation in the andante, and Rousselot’s violon- 
cello bit in the scherzo, were highly relished by the amateurs, 
The performance was altogether delightful. At the next 
meeting four quartets will be given :—Nos. 2, 6, 11, and 17. 
The zealous efforts of M. Rousselot are likely to preserve the 
status of the Beethoven Quartet Society in all its original 
dignity. Vieuxtemps, who has arrived in London, will 
doubtless be heard at the next meeting, or the one imme- 
diately following, in case that Joachim be engaged for two. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our Correspondent.) 

Harcreaves Cuorat Society.—Menverssonn’s ‘ Evisan.’—Our 
Free Trade Hall, so recently the scene of Jullien’s triumphs, with Herr 
Pischek, &-., was last night the scene of a much more brilliant. triumph 
—the triumph of musical genius of the highest order —Jullien is a great 
man in his metier, but all his greatest achievements—all his elaborate 
conducting—great a star a& he is amongst us when he comes to give the 
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cheering influence of his musical light, that star pales before such as 
shone resplendent last night in the presiding genius of Mendelssohn ! 
Never was Hargreaves Coucert so attended before! every bench, every 
seat in that vast hall had its occupant long before seven o’clock, and 
numbers had to stand the whole evening. We never remember to have 
so many of our Jeading families present at any former concert of this 
Society ; indeed we learn, that at the eleventh hour, many have paid a 
whole season’s subscription for the sake of obtaining the usual number 
of three tickets, to which each subscriber is entitled, so eager were they 
to be present at the first performance,to a Manchester audience, of Men- 
dels-ohn’s latest and greatest work, ‘Elijah.’ The Hall was literally 
crammed with beaming, yet eager and expectant faces, when Dr. Men- 
delssohn made hijs bow to them, precisely at seven o'clock, and his ap- 
pearance was greeted with two distinct and hearty rounds of applause. 
We shall not attempt to give any analysis of the work, or to criticise 
every portion of the performance—you will have to review the compo- 
sition in criticism on some of its performances at Exeter Hall—so that 
duty will be undertaken by more efficient and competent hands; suffice 
it if we give you a general idea of the style of its production here, and 
of its complete and satisfactory success. We must, before doing sv, pay 
a tribute of gratitude to Mr. Surman, of Exeter Hall, to whose perseve- 
ring kindness and assistance the committee of the Hargreave are deeply 
indebted; and but for which, ‘ Elijah’ would not have been produced in 
the way it has been, if indeed, its performance had not altogether broken 
down, We are told that the band parts had never been sent down by 
the publishers up to Friday lest, and alter the performance of the oratorio, 
on that evening. at Exeter Hall, Mr. Surman packed up the orchestral 
parts uted on that occasion, and brought them himself to Manchester; 
thus enabling the band to have a first rehearsal on Saturday evening 
only; they had a second on Monday evening, conducted by Mendelssohn 
himéelf, when the overture and alj the chorusses were rehearsed ; a further 
short rehearsal ot band and principals took place on the morning of the 
concert. This was all tlie preparation the band had, or could have, for 
want of the music; the choir had been pretty well drilled twice a week, 
for the last three weeks, by our indefatigable conductor, Mr. John Wad- 
dington, the chorus part having by degrees been furmizhed by Messrs. 
Ewer & Co. 

The principal singers were the same as at Exeter Halli, and were on 
that account, well up in their parts—they were all perfect—four better 
singers, or four voices better adapted to the music allotted to them, than 
Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and, tho’ Jast not least, Mr. H. 
Phillips, could not have been secured. Mr. H. Phillips’s fine conception, 
and dramatic delivery, of all the arduous part of the ‘ Prophet Elijah,’ 
tended no little to the success and appreciation of the work; then Miss 
Birch’s beautiful voice—clear, brilliant, and musical in its loftiest flight 
—was all that could be desired in the soprani solos. Miss Dolby de- 
lighted every body by ber quiet, chaste style, and her deep tones were as 
heartfelt as any that have been heard here for some time. She has 
evidently never been done justice to before in Manchester. Mr. Lockey 
was already a favouri'e, and is vas'ly improved since he was here before 
—he gave all he had to do with good taste, and produced quite a sensa- 
tion. After all, Mendelsshon was the great card, to have got up such a 
wourk—in the presence of its author—in the full zenith of his powers— 
and of his fame, which fills all Europe, is no slight honour to the Har- 

ves Choral Society. For years to come, the concert of Tuesday 
night will be looked back upon with the most delightful reminiscences by 
hundreas. The cpening recitative and overture were a most effective 
beginning, in fact all weni smoothly; at times there were little bits of 
great beauty, that can be felt, but not described, too short to be specially 
dis inguished in the usual way by a bust of applause or an encore, but 
dispersed through the entiie work. Many of the gems would have been 
encored no doubt, but from the continuance of the nature of the per- 
formance, no sooner is the chorus or the air finished, which has so 
delighted you, than another hes commenced and is going on with new 
beauties, before you have time to think about it, else how much should 
we have liked to have heard repeated the air by Mr. Lockey, “If with 
all your hearts,” the beautiful double quartett, “For he shall give his 
angels,” which was admirably done; five resident vocalists, Misses Ken- 
neths, Messrs. Clough, Sheldrics, and James Isserwood, taking part in it 
with Misses Birch end Dolby, and Mr Lockey; but for their length we 
would have encored if we could, every one of the little episodes, the 
story in each is so closely adhered to, the music so dramatic and descrip- 
tive; the first betwixt the widow and Elijah, with the restoration of her 
son; the second, Elijah and the Barlites, in which we must confess there 
was much apathy amongst the audience al the splendid chorus, “ Baal! 
we cry to thee,” which was sung in a manner werthy of the compositior 


greater praise our chorus could not heve or desire—in fact the cho- 
russes throughout were marvellously perfect and efficient, yet, strange to 
say, Not one chorus wes encored. th 
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Miss Birch, with the descriptive holding high note for the above, 
duced great effect; and the grand chorus, “ Thanks be to God,’ : 
the first part very capitally. In the second part we had two 
the lovely trio of angels, “‘ Lift thine eyes to the mountain,” by 

prime donne; and Miss Kenneth, and Miss Dolby’s air, “O! rest in the 
Lord,” 2s sweet a bit of pure devotional melody, and of yocalism too, as 
ever we jistened to. The other great songs in the second past, Miss 
Birch’s “ Hear ye Israel,” Mr. Phillips’s “It is enough” and “For the 
mountzins,” were very finely sung. The fourth dramatic scene hetwixt 
Elijah and Jezebel was quite as successful as the three in the first part ; 
and the quartett and chorus, “Holy, holy, is God the Lord,” and the 
quartett, “‘O! come every one that thirsteth,” were most exquisitely 
sung, and both narrowly escaped encores. The composer was 
cheered at the conclusion of the final chorus, and right well did he merit 
the applause. His Elijah will live for ages—we like it better than his 
Paulus—it is more complete and perfect as a whole—there is much 
greater variety and contrast, by its being of a more dramatic character-— 
and throughout there is such appropointeness—every thing one hears is 
as it seems just what one would wish to hear in connexion with the 
story— there are no startling efforts after novelty, no chromatic rune after 
difficulty—by simple and ordinary means, Mendelsshon has produced a 
work abounding in originality, yet eminently vocal and natural jn what 
has to besung. May he be spared to a old age, and in the autumn 
of his life may his genius be as fertile of its greatest work as it was with 
his great predecessors, Handel, Haydn, and Berthoven! Al honour to 
the Exeter Hall Society for bringing him to this country !—AH honour 
to our Hargreaves Society for bringing him to Manchester, and for the 
production of his Elijah!—Ail honour to our Leader—Mr. Seymour, 
Condactor—Mr. Waddington, Band and Chorus, for their wonderful 
success in its performance, considering the paucity of preparation. Elijah 
will be wanted again next season, depend upon it, and although we can 
scarcely hope to have the same principals, or the co! with us, 
there is no doubt the music will be better liked as yy ae better 
known ! How we should like to hear it again on Friday next in London! 


THE AFFINITIES, 


From the German of Githe. 
Continued from page 250. 
PART I1.—CHAPTER Xi, 


THE WHIMSICAL NEIGHBOURS’ CHILDREN—a NOVEL.* 





other. 
their wishes, firm in their designs ; both of them singly were loved 
and honoured by their playmates. They were always opponerts 
when together, always building up for themselves alone, always 
destroying one another’s projects when they met, not emulating 
each other in endeayouring to reach one goal, but always battling 
about one object. They were thoroughly well-conditioned and 
amiable, and only felt hatred, nay, malice, in reference to each 
other. ° 
This strange stete of things had shown itself even in their 
child:sh sports, and still showed itself with increasing years ; and, 
as boys are accustomed to play at war, to divide themselves into 
parties, and to give each other battle, so did this daring Avs once 
put herself at the head of an army, and fight against the other with 
such force and spite, that the opposing army would have been dis- 
gracefully put to flight, had not her single adversary shown himself 
very brave, and at last disarmed his opponent, and taken her 
risoner. But still she defended herselt with such violence, that 
to save his eyes, and, at the same time, not to hurt his enemy, 
vas forced to tear off his silk handkerchief, and with it to tie her 
hands behind her back. 
This she never torgave him ; nay, she made such private attempts 
to injure him, that the parents, who had long id attention to these 
strange passions, came to a mutual understanding, and resolved to 
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art the two hostile creatures, and to give up the fond hopes they 
ad formed. ‘ b 

The hoy, in his new position, soon distinguished himself. Every 
kind of instruction succeeded with him. His patrons and ‘his own 
inclination both destined him for a soldier. Wherever he might 
be, he was loved and honoured. His excellent nature seemed only 
to work for the good and comfort of others, and without any dis- 
tinct consciousness, he felt quite happy in himself at having lost 
the only adversary whom nature had provided for him. is 

The girl, on the other hand, went at once into an altered position. 
Her years, her increasing growth, and, still more, a certain inward 
feeling, caused her to withdraw from the violent sports which she 
had hitherto been accustomed to practice in company with the 
boys. On the whole, it seemed that something was wanting to 
her ; there was nothing about her worthy to excite her hate. She 
had yet found no one whom she could love. 

A young man, older than the former adversary, in her neighbour- 
hood,—of rank, property, and importance, beloved in nee and 
sought after by ladies, bestowed on her all his affections. It was 
the first time that a friend, a lover, a servant, had troubled himself 
about her. The preference he gave her above others who were 
older, more accomplished, more brilliant, and had more claims than 
herself, pleased her much. His constant attention, without intru- 
siveness—his faithful adherence, on the occasion of many unplea- 
sant contingencies—his suit, which though avowed to her parents. 
was culm, and only hoping, for indeed she was yet very young— 
all this prepossessed her in his favour, while habit and the external 
relations between them already assumed by the world, also did 
their part. She had so often been called a bride, that she at last 
considered herself one ; and neither she nor re 4 one else thought 
that any further ordeal was necessary, than for her to change the 
ring with one who had so long been reckoned her bridegroom. 

The quiet course which the whole affair had taken, was not even 
hurried by the betrothed. On both sides, all was suffered to go 
on thus; they were pleased to live together, and wished yet 
thoroughly to enjoy the fine time of year as a spring of future and 
more serious life. 

In the meanwhile the youth, now at a distance, cultivated himself 
to the highest degree, gained a well-merited step in his destined 
career, and came, with permission, to visit his friends. -He was 
now again brought into contact with his fair neighbour, in a very 
natural, but, at the same time, very singular manner, She had, in 
latter times, fostered only kindly, family feelings, such as would 
belong to a bride, and was in harmony with everything which sur- 
rounded her. It was not worthy of hatred ; and of hatred she was 
incapable—nay, the childish hatred, which had been but a dim 
acknowledgment of internal worth, now expressed itself in joyous 
astonishment, pleased contemplation, affable concessions, an ap- 
proval half-willing, half-unwilling, and inevitable ; and all this was 
mutual. A long separation gave occasion to longer conversations. 
Even their childish folly seemed as a comical reminiscence, now 
they were more enlightened, and it seemed as if that tantalizirg 
hatred must at least be compensated by a kind, attentive demeanour 
—as if that violent mistake must not remain any longer without an 
express mutual acknowledgment 

On his side all remained within reasonable, desirable bounds. 
His rank, his position, his endeavours, his ambition so abundantly 
occupied him, that he received with pleasure the kindness of the 
fair bride as a thankworthy gift ; without, on that account, consider- 
ing her in any relation to himself, or grudging her bridegroom, 
with whom, moreover, he stood on the best of terms. 

With her, on the other hand, appearances were quite different. 
She seemed to have awakened from adream. The battle with her 
young neighbour had been her first passion ; and yet this battle 
was, under the form of repugnance, only a violent, and, as it were, 
innate inclination. Even in her memory it never appeared other- 
wise than that she had always loved him. She smiled at’ that 
hostile pursuit, with arms in hand; she wished to recall his dis- 
arming her as the pleasantest reminiscence; she fancied that she 
had felt the greatest happiness when he had bound her; and all 
that she had planned for his injury and annoyance, seemed to her 
no more than an innocent means of attracting his attention. She 
cursed the separation—she lamented the sleep into which she had 
fallen—she execrated the lingering, dreamy habit by which she 








could get such an insignificant bridegroom. She was changed, 
ae changed, backwards or forwards, as one may please to 
take its 

If any one could have unfolded and shared her feelings, which 
she kept secret, he would not have blamed her; for indeed the 
bridegroom would not bear a comparison with the neighbour, when- 
ever they were seen side by side. If to the one a certain degree 
of reliance could not be denied, the other inspired the most implicit 
confidence. If the society of the one was liked, the other was 
desired as a companion ; and if there was any thought ot a higher 
sympathy, of extraordinary csaes, doubts might have been enter- 
tained as to the one, while perfect security was felt in the other. 
For such peculiarities there is in women a certain inborn tact, and 
they have both cause and opportunity to cultivate it. 

he more the fair bride quite secretly nurtured such feelings, the 
less any one was able to say what might be cited in favour of the 
bridegroom, what the position of the parties, and what their duty 
might seem to counsel and command—nay, what an unalterable 
necessity might seem irrevocably to require; so much the more 
did this beautiful heart favour its one-sidedness ; and while, on the 
one hand, she was indissolubly bound by the world and her family, 
by the bridegroom and her own promise, and, on the other, the 
rising youth made no secret of his views, plans, and prospects, only 
acting to her as a faithful, and not over-tender brother—his imme- 
diate departure being one of the topics of conversation,—it seemed 
to her that her childish spirit of former days, with all its tricks and 
violence, was again reviving, and was now upon a higher step of 
life, indignantly arming itself, that it might act more importautl 
and distructively. She resolved to die, and thus to punish for his 
want of sympathy, the one formerly hated, and now beloved ; and 
since she could not possess him, at least to unite herself for ever 
to his imagination—to his remorse. He should not get rid of her 
lifeless image—he should not cease to reproach himself for not 
having known, inquired into, appreciated her feelings. 

This strange fancy accompanied her everywhere. She concealed 
it under all kinds of shapes ; and though she appeared to people 
very singular, no one was attentive or clever enough to discover 
the true internal cause. 

In the meanwhile, friends, relations, acquaintances, had exhausted 
themselves in preparing various festivities. Scarcely a day passed 
in which something new and unexpected was not contrived— 
scarcely was there a beautiful spot or landscape which was not 
adorned and arranged for the reception of many joyous faces. The 
new comer also wished to contribute his share before his departure, 
and invited the young couple, with a more select family circle, to a 
water party. They went on board a large, handsome, well-deco- 
rated ship; one of those yachts which contain a little saloon and 
some cabins, and endeavour to transfer to the water the convenience 
of the land, 

They went along the great stream with music. During the 
greatest heat of the day, the party had assembled in the places 
below to amuse themselves with games of wit and chance. The 
young host, who could never remain inactive, had placed himself 
at the rudder to relieve the old captain, who had fallen asleep, and 
indeed the waking man had need of all his foresight, when he 
approached a spot where two islands narrowed the bed of the river, 
and while they extended their flat pebbly banks, now on one side, 
now on the other, formed a dangerous shallow. The careful and 
sharp seeing steersman was almost tempted to waken the master, 
but he took courage, and went towards the strait. At this moment 
his fair enemy appeared upon deck with a wreath of flowers in her 
hair. She took it off, and threw it upon the steersman. “ Take 
this as a remembrance,” she cried. “ Do not disturb me !” he cried 
in return, while he picked up the wreath; “1 have need of all my 
powers and my attention.” “I will not disturb you any more,” 
cried she ; ‘‘ you will not see me again.” So saying, she hastened 
towards the fore part of the ship, from which she sprang into the 
water. Some voices cried, “Save Lop~aienl her—she is drowning !” 
He was in the most frightful perplexity. The old master wakened 
at the noise, and wished to take the rudder, which the young man 
wished to give him, but there was now no time to change the 
mastership. The ship was stranded ; and at the same moment, 
casting off the heaviest articles of his dress, he leaped into the 
water, and swam after his fair enemy. 
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Water is a kindly clement for him who is familiar with it, and 
knows how to treat it. It bore him, and the accomplished swimmer 
governed it. He had soon reached the fair one, who was borne on 
before him ; he caught her, and managed to raise and carry her. 
Both were borne along forcibly by the stream, until they had the 
islets far behind them; and the river began to flow kindly and 
commodiously. It was not till now that he took courage, and 
recovered from the first pressing necessity, in which he had acted 
only mechanicelly, and without reflection ; he looked round with 
lifted head, and according to the best of his ability, steered towards 
a flat, bushy spot, which - and opportunely extended into 
the river. Here he set his lovely prize upon dry land; but no 
breath of life was to be found in her. He was in despair, when a 
beaten path, which ran through the bushes, flashed upon his eyes. 
He loaded himself anew with his dear burden, soon saw a solitary 
dwelling, and reached it. There he found good people—a young 
married couple. The misfortune, the urgency of the case was 
speedily told. What, after some reflection, he required, was 
afforded. A bright fire was burning; woollen coverlets were 
spread over a couch ; furs, skins, and other articles of warmth that 
were at hand, were speedily brought. Here the desire of saving 
surmounted every other consideration. Nothing was omitted that 
could recall to lite the beautiful body, which was half-stiffened and 
naked. ‘They succeeded, She opened her eyes, saw her friend, 
and embraced his neck with her heavenly arms, Thus she remained 
for a long time, a torrent of tears streamed from her eyes, and 
completed her recovery. ‘ Wilt thou leave me,” she cried, “ when I 
find thee so again?” “ Never!” cried he—* never !” and he did not 
know what he said, nor what he did. “ Only take care of thyself,” 
he added ; “take care of thyself! Think of thyself, for thine own 
sake and mine.” 

She now thought of herself, and remarked, for the first time, the 
situation in which she was. She could not feel ashamed before her 
beloved—her preserver ; but she willingly dismissed him, that he 
might attend to himself, for all that was about him was wet and 
dripping. 

he young married pair held a consultation. The husband 
offered to the youth, and the wife offered to the maiden, the wedding- 
dresses which were hanging up, and were quite complete, so as to 
fit out a couple from head to foct. In a short time the two adven- 
turers were not only dressed, but adorned. They looked charm- 
ingly, gazed at e.ch other when they met, and fell with unbounded 
passion, though soon smiling at their disguise, into each other’s 
arms. The strength of youth, and the excitement of love perfectly 
restored them in a few moments, and nothing was wanting but 
musi¢ to summon them to dance. 

To have passed from water to earth, from death to life, from the 
family circle into a desert, from despair to rapture, from indifference 
to affection, nay, passion, all in one moment—this the head was not 
sufficient to bear; it would burst, or be perplexed. The heart 
mus do its best, if such a mission was to be borne. 

Quite absorbed in each other, it was not till after some time that 
they could think of the care and anxiety of those left behind ; and, 
indeed, it was not without uneasiness that they thought how they 
should meet them again ‘Shall we fly? Shall we conceal 
ourselves ?” said the youth. “ We will remain together,” said she, 
as she hung from his neck. 

The countryman who had heard from them the history of the 
stranded ship, hastened to the shore, withont further enquiries. The 
vessel happily came sailing up ; it had been sect afloat with much 
trouble. ‘They were sailing about with uncertainty, in the hope 
that the lost might be again found Therefore, when the country- 
man, by shouts and signals drew the uttention of the people in the 
ship, ran to a spot where an advantageous landing place appeared, 
and did not desist from his signals and shouts, the ship 
turned towards the shore—and what a spectacle there was when they 
landed! The parents of the betrothed couple first pressed to the 
bank— the enamoured bridegroom had almost lost his senses. 
They had scarcely learned that the dear children were saved, than 
the latter, in their singnlar costume, came out of the bush. They 
were not recognized till they came quite close. “Whom do I 
see *” cried the mothers—* Whom do I see?” cried the fathers. 
The rescued ones then threw themselves at their feet. “ Your 
children,” they cried—“ one pair.” “ Forgive us!” cried the girl— 








“‘Give us your blessing,” cried the youth—* Give us your blessing,” 


cried both, while every body gazed in silent wonder. “ Your 
blessing!” was heard for a third time -- and who could have 
refused it ? 
(To be continued.) 
*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 





SONNET. 
No. XXXI. 

When I recal the hist’ry of our love, 

And bring its various incidents to mind, 

Such times of bitter agony I find, 
I wonder how against despair I strove, 
Then I find other passages, which prove 

That e’en when all around look’d most unkind , 

Love some transporting rapture had design’d, 
Which ev’ry thought of anguish could remove ; 
And plainly in that hist’ry can I see, 

How by some Secret pow’r our love was fated, 

Binding us heart to heart with subtlest charms. 
I did not seek thee, and thou sought’st not me, 
But suddenly we found our souls were mated. 


And that our home was in each other’s arms. N. D. 





ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

Tne second took place on Wednesday night, in the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms. The attendance was good. The Concert 
was uuder the direction of the Duke of Wellington, who pro- 
vided the following programme. 


PART I. 


Chorus, Domine Jesu Christe, (Requiem in C minor,) solos by Miss 

Messent, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Lockey, . . : 
Air, Where’er you walk, (Semele,) Mr. Lockey, " 3 . Handel. 
Aria, Verdi Prati, (Alcina) Miss Messent ‘ ; , . Handel. 
Air, In infancy, (Artaxerxes) iss Dolby, P A . Dr. Arne. 
Aria, Guardami un poco, (La Souvia dei Maritati) Madame Caradori, © 


lartini. 
ac, In boom ya Haleen, ee per Staudigl, . - Mozart. 
lo an orus, Non tocaran campanas (natio: 
Aria, Deh vieni, Dile. Jenny Lutzer, ° : ° ° Mosert. 
Pareghiere Pieta, Signor Gardoni ‘ 4 % Stradella a. v. 1680. 
Trio and Chorus, Sound the loud timbrel, Solos by Madame Caradori, 
Miss Dolby and Mr. Machin . e ° e - Avison. 
Chorus, Worthy is the Lamb, (Messiah,) ° Handel. 
PART II. 
Overture (Henri Quatre,) ° P. Martini. 


. ‘ . A G. P. 
Aw and Chorus, Charmante Gabrielle, (Henri Quatre) Madame 


Caradori, ° ° ° : e . ° 

Glee, Since first I saw your face, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, 

: Baruby, and Machin, 4 ge ba . Ford, a. v. 1620. 
ae and ey Ppt Lieti flori, (Proserpina,) Madame Caradori, Winter. 

it., Aud God said, 3 2 

Air, Now heaven in fullest ory shone, } Creation Herr Standigh Haydn. 
Aria, O cara immagine, (Il Flauto Magico,) Signor Gardoni, . Mesart, 
Recit. Crudele, ah! no, } Dile. Jenny Lutzer, ‘ Mozart. 
Handel. 


Aria, Non mi dir 
Chorus, Let their celestial concerts, (Samson) ‘ . 

There was little or no novelty in the above, and the 
entire absence of instrumental music, with the exception of 
Martini ’s very poor overture, made the selection monotonous 
in the extreme. Among the best things in the first part was 
Mr. Lockey’s air from Semele, which that rising vocalist gave 
with infinite taste. Miss Dolby’s “In infancy” was also a 
charming and irreproachable specimen of quiet and expressive 
singing. Staudigl was splendid in the air from Zauberflote. 
Signor Gardoni produced a most favourable impression in the 
quaint old air of Stradella, which he rendered with consum= 
mate taste and purity. Dlle Jenny Lutzer, whose retiremen 
from public life has been a matter of so much regret, an 
whose return will give so much pleasure to all who are 
moved by good singing, was heard to the greatest advantag 
in Mozart's beautiful “‘ Deh vieni,” in which she displaye 
immense feeling, and a style that may truly be termed classi- 
cal, This lady is a singer of the right school, and we trust, 
will be a frequent attraction at our concerts during the present 
season. In the second act we were much pleased with Ford's: 


beautiful glee, “Since first I saw your face,” which was 
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excellently sung. Standigl’s air from the Creation was a 
great treat; few songs are better suited to the voice of this 
great basso. Gardoni, in Mozart’s beautiful “‘ O cara imma- 
gine,” showed the stuff that was in him. The oftener we hear 
this young and accomplished singer the more we like him, 
and our prejudice in his favour is not likely to be weakened 
by hearing him leave Bellini and Donizetti for awhile in favor 
of the incomparable Mozart, whose most lovely song could 
not have been interpreted with more tenderness and truth 
than by the popular Italian tenor of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mdlle. Lutzer also won golden opinions in the magrificent 
‘Non mi dir,” which she delivered with wonderful animation 
and skill; it was altogether a most charming and truly 
artistic performance. Of the rest of the concert we have nothing 
to say. On the whole it was a dull selection. Sir H. Bishop 
conductéd, and Mr. Lucas presided at the organ. The cho- 
russes weré more noisy than correct, and the band was not 
so steady as it might have been. Among the auditors was 
Jenny Lind. 





CONCERTS. 

Cuorat Harmonists.— We attended the sixth meeting of this 
Society, at the London Tavern, on Monday. The selection 
consis éd almost entirely of extracts from Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn, evincing the desire of the committee to maintain that pure 
taste for art which was originated some twenty years avo in the 
city, by the establishment of a Society entitled “ The Classical 
Huarmonists,” and of which the Society whose performances we 
now record is the successor. The first part consisted of Beethoven’s 
“ Mount of Olives.” There was no particular defect in its per- 
formance beyond a general want of finish which an efficient re- 
hearsal would have obviated. After Converso’s madrigal, ‘‘ When all 
alone,” 1575, which commenced the second part, and was encored, 
came a selection from Mendelssohn's music to the “ Midsummer’s 
Night Dream.” The overture and scherzo were played by the 
band with less precision than we have been accustomed to. The 
duet and chorus of fairies, “‘ Ye spotted snakes,” was well sung ; 
but the notturno and wedding march was remarkably deficient, out 
of time, out of tune, and altogether wrong. The last piece in the 
selection was the solo and chorus of fairies, ‘ ‘Lhro’ this house give 
glim’ring light,” which was effectively rendered. Mr. Lockey 
sang next Mendelssohn’s canzonet “ The garland,” with a chaste- 
ness of style, beauty, and pronunciation, which won for him an 
unanimous encore: Miss Williams sang an Italian song, by Rossi, 
“ Ah rerdimi,” and then a cantata by Mendelssolin, translated by 
Mr. Bartholomew, called “ O sons of art,” was performed. This 
cantata was written expressly for one of the great open air German 
meetings, we believe the one at Bonn, some two or three yea 
since. It consists of a movement in B flat major for chorus (mals 
voices only throughout) and quartett in common time andante 
maestoso, an allegro in three-four time in F, concluding with a fine 
vivace allegro movement in the original key. Itis a magnificent 
work, but not adapted for the concert room, all the accompaniments 
being written for the brass, These instruments, moreover, were 
horribly out of tune, and we don’t know when we listened to a 
composition of Mendelssohn’s so badly performed as this was. The 
selection from Beethoven’s opera of “‘ King Stephen,” which closed 
the evening was not much better performed, and in concluding this 
account we are bound as impartial critics to record this meeting as 
having made a decided retrograde movement. However much we 
respect a society professing such good objects as does the Choral 
Harmonists, we cannot allow slovenliness in their performances to 
go unreproved, especially when the materials are good and only 
require a little proper care and attention to be well developed. The 
Misses Williams, Mr, Lockey, and Mr. Machin were rincipal 
singers. Mr. Dando led the band, and Mr. Westrop conducted as 
usual, both gentlemen using their endeavours to redeem the erratic 
disposition of their forces, but without effect. 

Exeter Hatt —The fourth concert concluded the proposed 
series which Mr. Hullah’s pupils have dignified by the epithet 


“ Historical.” The programme was selected from the works of 











Crotch, Attwood, W. Russell, Webbe, Shield, 8. Smith, Dibdin, 
Callcot, Storace, Stevens, Horsley and Bishop. On the whole this 
selection suited the popular ear much better than the other three, 
as the numerous encores testified, It contained very little novelty, 
but we presume that novelty was not essential to the development 
of the intention of these performances. The execution of the 
choir was far more Santos tan far more energetic than at the 
preceding concerts. The glees, sung in full chorus, were more 
effective than glees are usually. ‘The principal vocalists were 
Miss Dolby, Mrs. Weiss, Messrs. Manvers, Seguin, Novello, 
Clifford, Gill and Kench. We cannot praise them so unequivocally 
as the choir. Though there were many encores, few were entirely 
deserved, and the majority were attributable to the poplar style 
of the music. Mr. Seguin’s bass solos in Horsley’s glee, “ Cold is 
Cadwallo’s tongue,” is entitled to all commendation, aud we have 
never heard a purer and lovelier specimen of batlad-singing than 
Miss Dolby’s “ Ned that died at sea,” one of Dibdin’s most ex. 
uisite inspirations. The other demands for repetition were 
ecidedly injudicious, and hurtful to the general effect of the per- 
formance. The mania for encoring everything has of late become 
u perfect nuisance. If you go to a concert now, you must hear 
cnough for half a dozen, or leave before it is half over. Mr. Oliver 
May was the accompanist. and Mr. Edward May the conductor of 
the evening. Both did their duties ably, and Mr. Willy’s select 
but efficient little orchestra was of the highest utility in the course 
of the performances. Now that the series of ‘« Historical Concerts ” 
is concluded, it may not he out of place to say a word or two on 
the manner in which their proposed object has been carried out, 
We regret to be ceaaaiien to urge that the title assumed has 
proved altogether a misnomer. ‘Ihe selections frem the dead 
composers have been ill balanced, unfavourable for the most part 
as specimens of their styles, and manifestly incomplete. ‘The 
name of Pinto, one of the greatest geniuses thig country has given 
birth to, has not appeared once in the four pregenenys: And yet 
Pinto’s canzonets are little inferior to Haydn's in beauty and 
ingenuity. The selections from Purcell, for the most part, have 
been made from his least interesting and least masterly productions. 
The specimens from the cathedral writers have been bald and 
scanty ; and yet herein consists the glory and richness of our early 
school. Wesley, one of the best. was omitted altogether The 
prominence accorded to such insipid and worthless compositions as 
those of He ry Lawes and others, was ill considered and detri- 
mental to the end proposed, that of illustrating the history of the 
English vocal school by the best specimens of the best writers. 
But the most incomplete and absurd of all the programmes was 
the fourth and last, which, assuming to illustrate by examples the 
works of our latest composers, leaves out nine tenths of their 
names from the programme. In the entire list we find but two 
uames of living composers, Horsley and Bishop. Where were 
Samuel Wesley, Charles Horn, John Barnett, Balfe, Wallace, 
Macfarren, Sterndale Bennett, Edward Loder, Rooke, Lucas, 
Henry Smart, Charles Horsley, Mudie, Rodwell, Alexander Lee, 
&c., &c., the least of whom is as nu.uch entitled to consideration 
for his productions, in respect to their influence upon the English 
school of vocal music, as the majority of those whose names 
figured so*conspicuously ? And what business had Storace in the 
programme, who was not an Englishman, but a pilferer from 
Martini, Piccini, Paesiello, and uther of his Italian compatriots? 
The truth is, that the attempt to illustrate a subject of so much 
interest and importance, in four coucerts, was altogether prepos- 
terous. Twelve concerts would no more than suffice for its ample 
consideration. Under these circumstances it behoves us to pro- 
nounce the “‘ Historical Concerts” a failure. That they may have 
materially assisted the funds dedicated to the foundation of a new 
music hall for Mr. Hullah, we hope and have little doubt—since 
the attendances have been numerous. ‘This object was praise, 
worthy and creditable to Mr, Hullah’s pupils, who doubtless felt 
much gratitude for the good that has been effected by that gentle- 
man in the introduction of the Wilhem method of voecl class- 
teaching to this country. But a good cause is damaged by a flag 
that bears false colors; and the designation of ‘‘ Historical Con. 
certs” being fictitious, was injudicious and detrimental, 
Femate AmenicaN Seaenavens.— When the London publi¢ 
had been surfeited usgue ad nauseam with the sable vocalists of 
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transatlantic regions. and at the moment when it was supposed that 
wantof interest in their performances would have hurled them for ever 
into oblivion, up starts a new troop of candidates of the same dark 
complexion, pretending to similar efforts, but having a totally dif- 
ferent claim on the popular sympathies. The new American Sere- 
naders are composed entirely of the fair sex, and are exhibiting at 
St. James’s Assembly Rooms (late Crockford’s): a temporary 
theatre being erected in the large room for their performance. 
The Company consists of sundry vucalists, the principals, who 
sing solos, or in concert, and a band of female choristers. The 
entertainments differ but little trom those given to the public at 
the St. James’s Theatre and elsewhere, but they are rendered 
infinitely more interesting by their being presented by members of 
the gentle sex. Perhaps the ladies have something of an advantage 
over the gentlemen ir their performances, these being less brusque, 
and more euphonious. ‘The Female Serenaders have been evi- 
dently well instructed, for their voices blend together capitally, 
and thechorus chimes in with great effect. The Assembly-room 
has been crowded day and night since their first appearance, and 
most of the nobility and gentry of the metropolis have already 
visited the Serenaders. Their performances will well repay a visit 
to the Rooms in St, James's Street. 


DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Haymarket —The School for Scandal was repeated on 
Thursday before a crowded and elegant audience. Sheridan’s 
comedy is always a bonne bouche both to the “ old school” 
and to ‘* Young England.” The former will nevertheless 
sigh and exclaim, “ Ah, I remember when the School for 
Scandal was the School for Scandal. I remember Miss Far- 
ren, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Jordan, and dear Mrs. Davison in 
Lady Teazle—ah! there was acting. Where now is your 
Lewis, your Elliston, your Jones, your Dowton? We shall 
never seé such actors again! However, I must say Mrs, 
Nisbett is very, very handsome, she is full of good spirits and 
vivacity, and her laugh is certainly deliciously joyous and 
fresh, and she dresses and looks the Lady Teazle to perfec- 
tion; and Mrs. Glover, dear, delightful Mrs. Glover, there 
never was a better Mrs. Candour than Mrs. Glover's, and I 
will allow Farren, yes, Farren, to be an excellent Sir Peter, 
his sereen scene is an inimitable piece of acting, and Hudson, 
too, makes a good rattling Charles, and young Lester, I will 
say is the best Sir Benjamin I have seen for many a long 
day, he both looks and acts the part inimitably, and so take 
it altogether I suppose I must not grumble any lorger;” to 
which ‘* Young England” agrees, and says ‘he is quite con- 
tent to see the School for Scandal as now acted, and that he 
will certainly recommend all his friends to go and see 
and enjoy it as he has done, and intends to do, every night 
that the bills of the little theatre in the Haymarket are headed 
with ‘ This evening will be performed Sheridan’s comedy 
of the School for Scandal.” 

Patncess's —On Tiursday evening this theatre was densly 
erowded to witness the debit of a lady who has been known 
for some time in private circles as an elegant and accom- 

lished ballad singer. She is sister to the celebrated pianist, 

sborne, and has been latterly studying for the stage with 
great assiduity. The part chosen by the fair debutante was 
Amina in Svnnambula, and, if we may judge from a first ap- 
pearance, we must say, no better part could be selected to 
exhibit her vocal and histrionic capabilities. Her perfor- 
mance of Amina was highly creditable, and as a first attempt, 
must be considered excellent. Her voice is a mez&o soprano 
of good quality and great flexibility, which she manages with 
perfect. ease. She has fine capability of expression, and her 
method re vocalization is founded in the best school. As en 
actress she promises to stand very prominent. There were 
portions of her performance which were really great, and 








proved she had the highest requisite for tragic acting—ab- 
straction. Foy a first endeavour we have seen no artist more 
perfectly at home on the stage. The fair debutante is lady- 
like in appearance, and possesses @ countenance of great 
intelligence and expression. She may be pronounced deci 
dedly handsome. The applause she obtained throughout the 
evening was uproarious, and she was called for at the fall 
of the curtain, and received with every demonstration of en- 
thusiasm. The opera has been performed so frequently of 
late at the Princess’s and undergone so many criticisms from 
our pen that we do not think it necessary to dwell upon the 
performance in this case. We may say that Mr. Allen 
played Elvino in his usual artistic style, and that the other 
executants were as hitherto respectable in their several parts. 

Surrey TyEeatre.—The new nautical drama in two acts, 
from the prolific and experienced pen of Mr. E. Stirling, en- 
titled the Anchor of Hope or the Seaman’s Star, continues to 
attract crowded houses. Mr. E. Stirling as the Jew Pedlar, 
and Mr. J. T. Johnson as Tom Topreef, a true British tar, 
are both capital in their respective parts. The ladies too are 
excellent. Mrs. Ware’s Mary Wheatly and Miss Vaughan’s 
Emily Dunmore merit considerable approbation, The drama 
is likely to have a long run and to bring lots of money to 
the treasury, and to add another to the many triumphs of Mr. 
E. Stirling’s versatile dramatic talent. 

Frencn Prays.—Mademoiselle Rose Chéri still continues 
to attract crowded houses, even Her Majesty the Queen sub- 
mits, nothing loth, to the charm of her empire. On Monday 
last Her Majesty arrived at the theatre at eight o'clock, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert, and remained to the end of the 
performance. Un Roman Intime was given for the last time, 
and, considering that Mademoiseile Rose Chéri and Monsieur 
Rhozevil have alternately, alone, and together, to fill up 
rather better than an hour, it requires no small degree of 
talent in both the actors to do this without creating ennui or 
being monotonous. This piece was followed by Jréne, or 
Le Magnétiome, by Messrs. Scribe and Lockroy. According 
to our Parisian contemporaries, we expected to find one of 
those neatly constructed, elegant, and interesting pieces. for 
which M. Scribe is so celebrated, and which were the foun- 
dation of his reputation ; we expected moreover to find a part 
peculiarly adapted to Mademoiselle Rose Chéri’s capabilities, 
and which, written expressly for her own peculiar talent, 
would bring it forward in bold reliet. We were disappointed 
in both our anticipations ; not that we consider the piece bad, 
but rather hung on a rotten impossible frame-work, and clum- 
sily put together. Magnetism has never had any hold on the 
public mind in England ; it has suffered from the ridiculous 
exaggeration of its professors, or it may be dupes, from the 
cheats and tricks played off in public rooms, and the scanda- 
lous scenes enacted in private assemblies. Even were it a 
thousand times more real than it pretends to be, the publie 
mind is closed against it, and fifty miracles would not raise it 
from the dead. Such is the subject chosen by Messrs. Scribe 
and Lockroy, or rather written by the latter, for we prefer 
taking it for granted that the former merely lent his name, 
and had nothing further to do with the matter. M. Scribe 
has too much tact and judgment to render his principal 
actress ridiculous, and that too in which she declares her love 
so pure, so disinterested, so ingenuous, and devoted. Fancy 
Monsieur Rhozevil in the position of a Dupotet, or the em- 
pire of the notorious Alexis, his hands outstretched, pawing 
the air, and enticing # young girl along a gallery, down'a 
staircase, into an arm-chair; there questioning her as to 
whom she loves, what iy his name-his name Je le. veyr— 
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, and she, after the customary struggle, breathing forth vows of 
love and tenderness and exalted plans of reform for her dissi- 
pated lover.—Nonsense!—such a scene is enough to jeopardise 
a reputation less firmly established than that of Mademoiselle 
Rose Chéri. There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and, unfortunately, here the limits of sound dis- 
cretion were overstepped. Such a scene repeated in the 
second act, could not have been written by M. Scribe. 
Otherwise there is some smart writing, although rather ha- 
sardé at times. The character of La Baronne de Saint 
Savin, well played by Mademoiselle Angéle, is an amusing 
and witty conception, and gives rise to some laughable inci- 
dents. Her romantic display of affection for her admirers, 
her talent in making them believe that she never lived before 
and must die if their attachment be not eternal, although she 
has more than one intrigue to answer for, and a husband still 
alive into the bargain, served greatly to enliven the play. 
The acting was generally good, Mademoiselle Rose Chéri, in 
spite of the imperfections of her part, was charming. and inte- 
resting in the extreme; M. Rhozevil played the part of the 
repentant rake with warmth and much feeling. M. Langeval 
is a careful actor, and, considering that his is all up-hill work, 
having to enact for the most part either a heavy father, ora 
tyrannical husband, or a despot of some sort, he displays 
much talent, and never spoils any thing. Mademoiselle 
Célina Fouquet made a sprightly and coquettish little auber- 
giste, and added much to the success of the piece by her 
bustling gaiety and hearty, merry laughter. Rebecca is a 
Jewess, who has fallen in love with a certain Count Pallavi- 
cini, and who is beloved by Ascanio ; both the gentlemen are 
in prison, and Ascanio at the request of his relations who wish 
to prevent his marrying the Jewess. The count, who is con- 
demned to die, marries the Jewess, intending to bequeath her 
to Ascanio, but a revolution takes place, and he is obliged to 
solicit a divorce to get rid of his wife; but in the meanwhile, 
falls in love with her, and on his discovering that she loves 
him and not Ascanio, he revokes the divorce, and all is for 
the best, with the exception that Ascanio is done out of his 
wife. The piece is rather heavy, and would lead us to believe 
that, even as Homer occasionally sleeps, according to Horace, 
so M. Scribe may sometimes be caught napping. Mademoi- 
selle Rose Chéri dressed and looked the devoted, innocent 
Jewess to perfection. We must not omit to mention a scene 
between her and Mademoiselle Duverger which, although 
bordering at times on the scabreux, was well received, and 
excited much merriment in the house. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Tue MANCHESTER MapricaL Socizty.—This society’s annual as- 
sembly took place at the Town Hall on the evening of Thursday last. 
The auditory was numerous, and, of course, highly respectable; and the 
concert was in every way calculated to afford the friends of the members 
considerable gratification. 


PROGRAMME’—PART., I. 


Motet, “O Lord, incline thine ear,” from the Gregorian Mass “ Pro Angelis,” 
Madrigal, ‘‘Spring returns,” Luca Marenzio, 1570.—Ditto, “The white delight- 
some swan,” Urazio Vecchi, 1580—Ballet, ‘Dainty fine sweet nymph,” Thomas 
Morley, 1595,—Madrigal, “ Ye pearls of snowy whiteness,” Giov. Croce, 1590.— 
aoe. oy Ls ape = ae = a ae joe Pam pe God who 
made: and heaven,” Ogden, Madri a ion,” John Wilbye, 
1609.—Glee (full choir), “ When winds breat soft,” 3 Webbe. , ey: 
PART Ile 

Anthem, ‘‘God is gone up,” Dr. Croft, 1724,—Madrigal, ‘ Die not, fond man,” 
Joha Ward, 1613.-Ditto’’“No din of rolling drum,” Ales. Striggio, 1560, 
Ballet, ‘ You that wont,” Thos. Morley, 1595.—Kvening Hymn, “'the night is 
come,”’ Henry Purcell, 1678.—Madrigal, ‘‘ Where’er my Cynthia,” Giov. Pales- 
trina, 1570.—Ditto, “ Come again sweet love,” Jno Dowland, 1597.—Ditto, “ Lady, 
when I behold,” John Wilbye, 1598.—Ditto, * All creatures now,” John Bennett, 
1600.—Finale, “ Let us sing,” Jeremiah Saville,:1667. 


Mr. W. Shore, the society’s clever maestro del coro, conducted the 
performance on Thursday, and by a due observance on the part of the 





vocalists of the various signs and marks employed by their author, tended 
to produce that light and shade, which render the madrigal so pleasing 
and so powerful withal in its operation upon the senses. The applause 
bestowed by the audience at the conclusion of each piece, was ample 
evidence of their satisfaction, and served to illustrate the argument, that 
both the quaintness of the plain counterpoint, and the elaborate character 
of the ricercato parts of the madrigal, may be fully appreciated where 
madrigals form the substance of a musical performance. The madrigals 
** Stay Corydon,” &c., by Wilbye; ‘* Die not, fond man,” &c., by Ward; 
and “No din of rolling drum,” &c., by Striggio, were excellently given. 

Macreapy’s Ricuer.1gv.—“ Circumstances deprived us of the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Macready’s Richelieu, on Saturday evening. The following 
is furnished by a critical friend, on whose taste we have the fullest 
reliance:—“‘On Saturday evening, Mr. Macready appeared in this 
arduous character; and though Richelieu himself finished his career of 
caballing and intrigue, of imprisonment, deprivations, and executions, as 
early as the age of 58, being then only thirteen years after he had 
(according to Voltaire) received his‘ patent of prime minister,’ yet it ap- 
pears that he had been the victim of a disorder, which ultimately ended 
fatally. And hence we think Mr. Macready represented the cardinal as 
feeble from his malady—but still retaining all the vigour of his mind, 
which had only been excited and strengthened, not weakened nor 
snbdued ; and from the nice discrimination evinced in the exhibition of 
the contrast between bodily weakness and mental power, we think that 
his conception and personation were just and faultless. Whether we 
give precedence to his more tender recollections of the friendship 
between himself and the father of his ward, and his unceasing efforts to 
protect and promote the happiness of Julie, the irritability and contempt 
which Richelieu evinced to royalty itself, or the generous pardon of Adrian 
De Mauprat, and the accompanying expression of his varying countenance 
as an echo to the words, all was equally effective. The scenes that were 
the most prominent and the most awful (such is the appropriate epithet), 
were that in which he bids defiance to the order of the king for the 
appearance of Julie before his majesty,—when the Carnival draws the 
hallowed circle of the church around his charge, — when he summons up 
all his energies to breathe defiance to the mandate of the imbecile 
Lewis ;—and, when the auditor is fearfal that the great actor has either 
overstepped the bounds of nature, or must bring the climax to a rant,— 
he sinks, exhausted and powerless. In dignity, he reminded us of John 
Kemble’s Lear, in his better days ; or Edmund Kean’s Othello when he 
uttered, in his deep melancholy, distracted manner, ‘Othello’s occupation’s 
gone;’ and in the final scene of all, where, after playing once more the 
‘old fox,’ and regaining the power of prime minister from the king, he 
re-assumes the bodily capacity to govern, to punish, and avenge, and 
revels in the luxury of retaliating upon his enemies,—with what sarcasm 
he treats Gaston d’Orleans,—with what contempt he banishes Sieur 
Beringhen, as if unworthy of the honour of an execution,—and with 
what playful dexterity he wards off the sycophantish applications of his 
former instruments. It is nearly invidious to select, where all are so 
perfect, one scene from the rest, for though one may exhibit more phy- 
sical capability than another, the whole was characterised by such 
propriety and adaptation of voice, manner, and action, that we once more 
pronounce Mr. Macready in the very first range of all actors, living or 
dead ; and this opinion was ratified by the plaudits of a very full house. 
It were unjust to omit the chaste performance of Mrs. Charles Gill, in 
Julie. Perhaps her happiest effect was in the scene with the cardinal, 
where she dissipates his fear, contained in his enquiries if she had 
yielded to the importunities of the king. Her answer was conveyed in 
the finest expression of indignant, womanly innocence. Mr. Brooke 
also sustained his part with ability and judgment,”"-—Manchester Guardian. 

Guitrorp.—The Choral Society gave, ON the 15th instant, a very 
interesting performance of Sacred Music, which, as usual, was well 
attended. Among the concerted pieces were anthems and motetts‘ 
including Weber’s, ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,” and Dr. Crotch’s 
“* Methinks I hear the full celestial choir.”’ The former was well rendered 
by the members of the society and the latter, being performed by the 
chorus in an anti-room while the solo was sung in the open hall, had 
an excellent effect. Miss E. Byers and Miss Duval were the only pro- 
fessionals who gave their assistance on this occasion. Miss B. gave 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” in a sweet and effective manner: 
it met with great applause and was re demanded. *‘ The Last Day,” a 
descriptive hymn by Mrs. Lemare, the conductor, was also well rendered 
by this lady. Miss Duval, who has a fine contralto voice, sang ** But the 
Lord is mindful,” also from St. Paul, while the duetts, introduced for 
these ladies, were delightfully executed. Croft’s anthem, “ Hear my 
Prayer, Ob, God |’ was among the best performances of the evening, 
the interesting programme closing with Haydn’s chorus, ‘*The Mar- 
vellous Works.” The concert did not terminate until a later hour than 
is usual at the society’s meetings, but the audience were well pleased to 
sit attentively to thelast, A review of the performances of the Guilford 
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Choral Society will show that from the complete oratorio every descrip- 
tion of choral writing is in due course by them brought under the notice 
of the locality, while for the general accommodation both morning and 
evening concerts are given. 

Batu.—Mr. and Mrs. Millar’s Soirées, are about being brought to 
a close for the season, the soirée on Wednesday last being the last 
one of the series. On that occasion some delightful compositions were 
executed by Mr. and Mrs. Millar and Miss Perry ; and Mr. Julian Adams, 
at the request of Mr. Mi'lar, obligingly performed two fantasias on the 
piano-forte. It may not, perhaps, be out of place, or uninteresting to 
our readers, to mention here, that Mr. Millar had only that day returned 
from Leeds, where he had been officiating, on Monday, as primo tenore 
at a concert given in honour of Sir H. R. Bishop, at which a programme 
consisting of some thirty pieces selected from the writings of the talented 
composer, was performed in the presence of an immense auditory, con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Bishop himself, attired in his gown as a Mus. Bac 
Mr. and Mrs. Millar’s last soirée takes place on Wednesday. the 28th 
instant.”—Baih Herald. 

Batu.— The last concert of the season, at the Pump Rooms, came off 
on Saturday morning last, and was very fashionably attended. The band 
under the direction of Mr. Salmon, performed several overtures and 
pieces with great effect. ‘The Lessees, Messrs. Green and Simms, also 
provided a novelty, in engaging Julian Adams, the Pianist, to perform on 
the new instrument (the Harmonium), whose performances were received 
with immense applause. This instrument, although occupying less space 
than a cottage piano, possesses (when the full swell is applied) a power of 
tone equal to a Jarge organ, and the mellifluous softness of the flute. the 
silvery tone of the violoncello, and the depth and power of the double 
bass, are added to, and blended with the brilliant tones of the piano. 
The instrument hasa single row of keys, to the extent of five oc‘aves, 
but by a management of the stops, two additional octaves are produced. 
The manipulation of the keys, the working of the bellows with the pedals, 
and the constant use of the various stops to give effect to the music, 
makes the performance on this instrument a matter of no slight diffi- 
culty, and this will probably militate against its becoming as general in 
use as the piano, notwithstanding its being even more admirably adapted 
for the drawing room. Mr. Julian Adams performed several solos of his 
own arrangement, with orchestral accompaniments, and the Harmonium 
had every possible advantage in the full development of its powers, under 
his skilful management. Bath Herald, April 17th, 1847. 


MUSIC AT COVENTRY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue Committee of the Mechanics’ Institution gave a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music on Monday evening in St. Mary’s Hall. Our 
good old town was all astir at the announcement for some days previ- 
ousiy, and much interest was taken in an entertainment which might 
fairly be termed a novelty here. The friends of the Institution also were 
anxious about the concert, and exerted themselves to the utmost. The 
consequence was, that every seat was occupied long before the perform - 
ance commenced, and the audience appeared really bent on enjoying the 
entertainment about to be presented to them. Our orchestra was small 
but select. Among the principal performers in the band, 1 may men- 
tion Gill, of Leicester (first violin) ; Shargool (second violin), from the 
Birmingham Concerts ;, Mc Ewan, of Hinckley (tenor) ; Lewis, of Lea- 
mington (violoncello); H.Elliston, of Leamington (double-bass); Douglas, 
(flute), all good men and true. The programme was capital. Among 
the instrumental performances we had Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 1, 
Op.16; Quartett, No.5, Op.18; of the same comyoser; the first 
movement of Haydn’s No, 5 Symphony, and the overture to Oberon, 
all of which were played in a most creditable manner. The vocal per- 
formances were confined to two ladies from the Metropolitan Concerts, 
viz. Miss Lincoln and Madame G. A. Macfarren. Their singing ufforded 
the utmost satisfaction, and fully justified the Committee in engaging 
them. Miss Lincoln has, I shoulé think, a mezzo soprano voice, not 
remarkable for power, but under admirable management. She was 
encored in a German song of Kucken’s, “‘ We met by chance;” and also 
in a canzonet, and in Macfarren'’s duet, “The Fairy ring.” In Grisi’s 
song from Puritani she was hardly so good, at least not so effective, but 
acquitted herself respectably—and that is saying not a little in so diffi- 
cult a scena, Madame Macfarren, cara sposa of the celebrated composer, 
created a great sensation. She has e fine contralto voice, which she 





uses like a real artist, and shows that she has learned in the very best 
Her singing of Rossini’s eternal, but never-tiring aria, “ Di 
In recita- 
superiority of her teaching. In 
“‘ Sweet were the hours of 
acclamation, and repeated it with 
algo encored in a song of Sterndale Bennett's, 


school. 
Tanti Palpiti,” was chaste, expressive, and highly dramatic. 
tive Madame Macfarren exhibits the ss 
the exquisite song from Don Quirote, 
infancy,” she was encored with 
increased effect, She was 








which’ she sang in German words. I should have preferred hearing it in’ 
English, ‘Fhere is every apology for a musician of any nation to write to © 
Italian words—the language woos the muse—but none but a German 
should write to German words. I should have preferred infinitely having 
heard Madame Macfarren sing Mr. Bennett’s song with Irish words, it 
would have been more euphonious. The feature of the entertainment 
was decidedly the old English ballad of ‘“‘ Cruel Barbara Allen,” sung by 
Madame Macfarren with the greatest possible taste and expression. Of 
this old ballad, Goldsmith says, ‘“ that the most refined music he ever 
heard was dissonance, compared with the effect produced upon him by a 
carter singing ‘Barbara Allen.’” The poetry is very beautifal, and 
involves a story of singular pathos. To this poetry Macfarren, the com- 
poser, has written music at once simple, tender, and melodious. Indeed 
the ballad, as sung by Madame Macfarren, on Monday evening, pre- 
sented the audience with one of the most delicious songs they ever 
heard. Much is due, doubtless, to the plaintive and expressive manner 
in which the lady rendered it, but, neve:theless, what we have stated of 
the music must be true It went right home to the heart of every indi- 
vidual in the Hall. The ballad was rapturously encored. The concert 
wound up with ‘God save the Queen.” I have rendered a faithful 
account of the concert which gave unqualified delight to all present, and 
the getting up of which reflects no small credit on the Committee of the 
Mechanic’s Institution. Now that music has obtained a footing in our 
town, and has been recognised as a great source of entertainment, it is 
to be hoped that the projectors will not halt on the threshold, but per- 
severe in so good and useful a cause. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear Epiror.—For the voluntary “‘ movement,” (in the Corelli 
question) which your French florid correspondent has done me the 
honour to make, I beg very sincerely to thank him, -althongh it 
must be confessed that his answer to the original question, viz., 
“Has Correlli in any known passage viclated or departed from 
the laws of harmony,” is not quite so satisfactory to my sceptical 
antagonist, as it would have been, if a single passage (bearing 
proof of the violated laws of harmony) in either the solos, concertos 
or sonatas of the erudite contrapuntest alluded to, had been pointed 
out. Your very agreeable “ French Flowers,” will very much oblige 
by opening a little wider in some convenient corner of the “Musical 
World” of next week.—I am, my dear Mr. Editor, with every 
apology for t oubling you, yours truly, Zeta. 





REVIEWS ON MUSIC. 

“* The Lord is King,” Anthem, for two voices and chorus, with accompa- 
niment for organ or pianoforte. composed by Joun Lopez ELuerTon, 
Esq.—C. LoNsDALE. . 
The author exhibits much skill in composition. The voice parts 

are well written, and the arrangement is good. If there is little 

inspiration in this work, there is, nevertheless, a good deal of merit 
and excellent intention. The anthem is written for tenor, bass, and 
chorus. 





* There is a tongue in every leaf,” Recitative and Aria, S. M‘Murvis, 

Mus. Bac. Oxon.—T. Boosry. 

We can speak in terms of great eulogy of this composition. 
But there is an ‘air of pretension about it we do not like, and the 
author does not seem to follow out his own intentions. There is 
apparently little difference between the aria and the recitative, and 
both might change place without any disadvantaze. Musically 
speaking the song is well written, and the accompaniments are 
those of a scholar. 





** Promenade Waltzes for the piano,’. Ricarpo Linter,—D’ALMAINE 
and MackINLayY. 

Mr. Linter is one of the popular waltz writers of the day. He 
has a certain amount, and a certain quality of tune in his com- 
positions, which will always insure him success with a majority of 
the public. Inthe absence of any particular merit as ‘a niusician 
he may lay claims to the possession of that which will render him 
a favourite with a particular class. To that class we strongly re- 
commend the above waltzes as possessing great merit of their 
kind. The frontispiece to these waltzes is a magnificent drawing 
done in gold and rich colours, and is certainly worth the. whole 
price of the work, —_ 


' 
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“ Fontainbleau Quadrilics.” by Ricarpo Linter—D’ALMaINE and 
MACKINLAY. 

Another set of Mr. Ricardo Linter’s compositions, adorned with 
another magnificent frontispiece, if not so gorgeous. more beautiful, 
and in far better taste than the last. The Fontainbleau Quadri les 
are light and lively, and would become popular if heard in the right 
place. 

The Sea Nymph’s Song,” writen by S. F. Smitu. The music by 
J. Barnett.—D'Atmatne and Mackintay. 

One of the most pleasing songs of the author of the Mountain 
Sylph, we have seen for some time: ‘The words are not very in 
spiring, but Mr. Barnett has created the poetry and music both 
together. 


“ Happy days gone by” Ballad, written by Mtss MARIAN BRoFDEN, sung 


Miss Ciar‘ Novetio and compused hy J. CRONIN. 

A neat. unpretending song, with a flow of tune not entirely free 
from the trite and the vulgar Mr. Cronin steers clear of any 
novelty of effects in the or arrangement. The words of Miss 
Brofden have merit, but they are deficient in poeticskill, The 
feeling is very amiable. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Since our pen was last employed in recording the proceed- 


ingsat this establi-hment, Mr. Lumley, the director, has returned 
from his travels in search of the Swedish Nightingale. Mr. 
Lumley has not travelled in vain, for Jenny Jind is here. 
She arrived on Saturday, a few hours later than Mr. Lumley 
himself, and appeared that same evening in a box at the Opera, 
looking out for the beauties of Verd’s 1 Due Foscari, which 
was repeated on that occasion for the third time, Coletti 
being more effective than ever in the Doge. Jenny Lind 
seemed much amused with the opera, and also with Lucile 
Grahn in the ballet of Orithia, of which she remained to see 
the greatest portion. Jenny Lind was also evidently pleased 
with Rosati and Marie Taglioni, both of whom danced 
between the second and third acts of the opera. The house 
was very full. So great was the curiosity about the Lind, 
that for once that an opera-glass was directed to the stage it 
was thrice directed to the box in which she sat, accompanied 
by a cavalier and a dame. So many eloquent pens have 
lately attempted to describe her that it will appear presuming 
in us to follow their example and emulate their failure. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of gratifying our excellent friends 
in the provinces, who glean all their Opera information from 
our pages, we shall not quake before the task we have set 
ourselves—that of drawing in some half dozen lines, the 
picture of an artist who has caused more commotion previous 
to her appearance (as the angry moon breeds storms, looking 
so calm the while) than all the foreign luminaries put together, 
who, for the last half century, have lent their light to this 
country in the period of the harvest time. 

Jenny Lind is young—of the middle height—fair-haired— 
blue-eyed—nither stout nor slender, but well proportioned 
neither fa nor thin, but enough of the one for comeliness, 
and enough of the other for romance—meek-looking when 
her features are at rest, full of animation and energy when 
they are et play—like Fate when she frowns, like Love when 
she smile:s—in short, the very maiden of the German poet’s 
dreams, the jungfrau of Schiller’s Ideal. Jenny Lind is 
neither handsome nor plain, neither pretty nor ugly, but 
something that hovers about the abstract qualities of every- 
thing, catching a portion of them, but resembling them in 
nothirig. Her face is like the water, ever-changing its 
expression according to the influence that troubles it from 
withevut; but it is fairer than the water, for the spirit that 
lives within is an ineffable spirit, restless and unstable withal,— 
now dancing in her eyes, like light, now playing on her lips 





like an unbodied joy, now lying ecosily in the dimples of her 
cheek and chin, But what madness to attempt a description 
of that which is not to be described. As well might you 
count the sun-béams— with as much profit embrace a wave as 
it flows to its annihilation. Jenny Lind is what neither you, 
nor we, Reader, can account for. The expressions of her 
countenance are as the fleeting shapes which the golden 
clouds of sunset will assume ; look at them, and if you be a 
Turner, catch them as you look; but, if you turn aside and 
look again, they are gone for ever—others succeed, but not 
the same—they may live in the memory, but they have fled 
from the face of the outward world. But with all this Jenny 
Lind is a simple German maiden, who talks and laughs, and 
eats and drinks, and shakes hands with you (the sensation 
this gives vou is rather indefinable, by the way), and does 
everything else but sing like all the rest of the world. How 
she does this will be for us to tell before many more suns and 
moons have risen and set, and the hours that entertained them 
have fled away, like the dark arrow in the noon. 

Now, Reader, we have attempted to describe Jenny Lind, 
for your pleasure, and have failed as utterly as our amiable 
friend of the Observer and the rest ot them—but we hold 
ourselves entitled to your gratitude for having made an 
exposition of our incompetency. We have exceeded the 
half-dozen lines—but the subject expanded as we went on. 

On Tuesday a series of mishaps turned all the entertains 
ments topsy-turvy. Ernani was announced, but when we 
arrived at the theatre a bill was placed in our hands, pleading 
the sudden indisposition of Madame Castellan, as an excuse 
for substituting two acts of J due Foscari. But here again we 
were to be disappointed. Madawre Monteregro was indis« 
posed, and Madame Solari was compelled to act as proxy for 
her in the prominent character of Lucrezia. Nevertheless, all 
went favourably. Madame Solari, a well-looking dame, with 
a pleasing voice and unpresuming manner, sang and acted 
better than could have been anticipated under the circum- 
stances; and Fraschini and Coletti put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and pushed the cart of Time on pleasantly enough. 
Then, entirely to restore good humour, the admirable Perrot, 
groaning uuder the weight of laurels won from the Milanese, 
in company with Fanny Ellsler, made his first bow this 
season, and was received with the énthusiasm due to the 
author of Esmeralda, Catarina, the Pas de Quatre, the Pas 
des Déesses, and so many masterpieces. Perrot had com- 
posed a pas de deux for the occasion, for himself and the 
svelte Rosati. As a composition it was worthy the genius 
of the prince of ballet-masters, and its execution was worthy 
of the feet of Perrot and Rosati. Little Marie Taglioni then 
came on, unconsciously, and unconsciously danced the 
Posnania, which being encored with acclamations, was uncon- 
sciously repeated by the unconsciously bewitching choregraph. 
How divinely this little inexplicable paradox would mime and 
dance the Somnambulist! We would go a mile to see her 
walk in her sleep—albeit, she could hardly be more evidently 
unconscious than in her waking. The remainder of the 
entertainments comprised a scene from La Favorila, in which 
Gardoni sang with his wonte delegance and feeling ; and the 
picturesque ballet of Théa—Rosati and Marie Taglioni the 
fairest flowers in the Terpsichorean bouquet. The house was 
well filled, and the audience was pleased, in spite of dis- 
appointments. 

Thursday was a long Thursday, but not a bit too long for 
Mr. Lumley’s pubhe, who are used to such feasts as would 
shame the banquets of Trimalchio, recorded by Petronius in 
his Satyricon. The first course consisted of L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
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the best of all the comic operas of Donizetti. It was thus 
cast :—Adina, Madame Castellan, Nen-orino Signor Gardoni, 
Beleore Sig. F. Lablache, Dr. Dulcamara Signor Lablache. 
The delay which Lablache’s temporary indisposition neces- 
sitated had an advantage. Out of good came evil. The Eiisir 
was deferred, but it doubtless gained another rehearsal, and a 
rehearsal, under the vigilant and sensitive Balfe, is of no small 
value to all concerned. At all events, we never heard an 
opera more perfectly rendered in all its departments. It was 
a splendid realisation of the Opera buffa of Italy in its best 
days, and as the music of Donizetti is quite worthy of 
Cimarosa, the illusion was complete in all respects. Lablache 
was incomparable, Gardoni delicious, F. Lablache admirable, 
and Castellan all but irreproachable. A printed paper was 
handed to us at the beginning of the evening, requesting 
indulgence for the lady, on the plea of indisposition ; but 
whatever might have been her ailment, it was very slightly 
observable. Gardoni was unanimously encored in * Una 
furtiva lagrima,” which he sang with exquisite feeling. His 
influenza has nearly left him, and ere long he will be quite 
himself, and in condition to prendre sa revanche in the 
Purttani. At the end cf the opera, Castellan, Gardoni, and 
Lablache were all recalled, and cheered ‘‘ to the echo.” 

The re-appearance of Cerito was the next event of importance. 
This charming danseuse, the originator of the ‘ Realism ” 
apostrophised by the ek quent writer of the Zimes—or rather 
explained by him, for to his philosophical acumen we owe 
the classification of Terpsichorean aci.ievements into schools— 
the originator of the “realism” of which Marie Taglioni 
is a fascinating disciple, made her rentré in a divertissement 
from the last year’s ballet of Lalla Rookh, and was welcomed 
with aceclamations in the pas de shawls. But this was only 
an inaugurstion. It was not till later in the evening, in the 
justly celebrated pas de quatre from the Lac des Feés (the 
only feature of that forgotten ballet which the edaz rerum has 
not swallowed), that Cerito was her inimitable self—we say 
inimitable, for sui generis she has no competitor. In this her 
frolicking abandon, her airy and astonishing vaults and 
bounds, and her classical and exquisite poses, worthy of being 
immortalised by the chisel of a Baily, excited the usual 
admiration. St. Léon, the happy spouse of the fair danseuse, 
was the partner of her feats, and was received with the 
warmth due to his great merits, and leaped and twirled round 
with the elasticity of Indian rubber, and the celerity of a tee- 
totum in full spin. The famous step d deux, in which Cerito 
and St. 1.6on traverse the stage in a succession of incredible 
bounds, cutting capers, as the term goes, in bottomless space, 
was vociferously encored, and the whole dance excited con- 
tinuous plaudits. Mdiles. Cassan and Honore, those admirable 
coryphées, were effici-nt supporters of the subordinate parts of 
the pas, and ambitiously emulated the achievements of their 
renowned sister of the dance. Previous to the pas de quatre 
we should lave stated that Marie Taglioni executed her 
famous pas de Rosierés, from Coralia, with her usual success, 
being loudly encored in her revolving variation, which she 
performs with sueh winning placidity and unconcern. 

The last course of this lyric and choregraphic banquet 
consisted of the bailet of Orithia, of which we have already 
rendered account. Lucile Grahn danced with her accustomed 
fire and animation and was rewarded with the applause she 
never fails to elicit. A new pas de deux, composed by M. 
Paul Taglioni, for Rosati and Marie Taglioni, was named in 
the bills, but did not occur while we were present. Rosati, 
indeed, was absent the whole evening, which. perhaps, was a 
tribute paid to the rentré of the celebrated Cerito. 





The house was brilliantly attended Her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and suite, were present, and what is quite as important, 
the much talked-about Jerny Lind, whose appearance is 
looked forward to with a frenzy of excitement. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

We have received innumerable letters, extolling our impar- 
tiality as exhibited in our notices of the two Italian Operas. 
We may here be permitted to express an opinion that there is 
nothing whatever to éxtol in our humble efforts to present the 
readers of the “‘ Musical World” with a true history of the 
doings at both theatres. We are the partisans of neither, and 
we are in the pay of neither. Though we hold to the opinion 
we have all along expressed, that two large establishments 
for the representation of Italian music and French ballet 
exclusively, are more than even London can desire, and m fe 
than even London can afford to support, and that the one 
least ably directed must ultimately go to the wall, we are not 
the less zealous in our hope that both may succeed, since their 
success involves the well-being, and even livelihood of so 
many deserving persons and a-:tists of various dénominations. 
That this hope is unaccompanied with faith in the result, is 
not the fault of our scepticism, but the offspring of analogical 
reasoning, not to be overpowered by any argument conérathat 
has up to this moment been broached. But, once for all, in 
declaring our intention to proceed as we have begun, we lay 
claim to no other reward than what is naturally accorded to 
all faithful and unbiassed chroniclers :—that of the confidence 
of the public in what we find occasion to record, and reason- 
able deference for the opinions we are led, by circumstances 
as they may occur, to advance. 

The performance on Saturday began with Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide, given for the fourth time during the present season, 
Grisi both sang and acted magnificently, better than we have 
yet heard her, even during the present season, the «bsorbing 
circumstances of which have wound up her admirable talents 
to the highest pitch of exertion. We never saw her looking 
more beautiful, or more fully in pcssession of health, énergy, 
and all those faculties that have combined to constitute her 
the queen of her divine art. The presence of Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, who for the first time honoured the Royal 
Italian Opera with their presence, seemed to have put the 
inimitable artist on ler mettle, and the bursts of approbation 
that continually greeted her exertions showed how entirely 
the audience (the most brilliant of the season) appropriated 
her transcendant capabilities. Alboni, whose position as a 
first-rate cantatrice is now placed beyond discussion. displayed 
all those excellencies that stand recorded in our pa @3. Itisad 
very well to talk of Pisaroni, but when talent reaches a certain 
condition of perfectness, it is not possible to go beyond it; 
and this we confidently state to be the case in respect of 
Alboni, than whom, with infinite respect for the past-worship 
and the “‘laudatores tempora acti” sneered at by Horatius 
Flaccus in his Ars Pvetica, we do positively assert, and do 
faithfully believe, that a more admirable contralto, both natu- 
rally and artistically, never adorned the dramatic arena. The 
largo of her cavatina, exhibited with all the oily richness of 
voice that we have hitherto remarked—and, happily, a shade 
less redundancy of style, was encored, and a similar compli- 
ment was paid to the cabaletta of the duet with Grisi, in 
which both singers were as perfect.as natural gifts and con- 
summate art could make him. Tamburini, though still 
suffering from hoarsness, acted splendidly, and sang very 
little the worse for his indisposition. The orchestra and 





chorus, under Costa, were almost faultlessesto say quite 
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faultless would be to outrage truth—for it is in humanity to 
err sometimes, and all that skill and industry can effect is to 
render that erring as infrequentas practicable. The Odalisque 
followed, in which Fleury, as usual, danced very gracefully, 
But we hope to see her soon in something more attractive. 
To vie with Her Majesty's Theatre in the ballet department 
demands something more than the Royal Italian Opera would 
appear as yet to have dreamed of. 

Tuesday night will be long remembered by those who were 
present at the Royal Italian Opera. The admirable Mario 
made his rentree, and a new ballet of the right sort 
was introduced for the debut of Dumilatre, a graceful and 
clever danseuse, already known to this country through the 
medium of the spirited Mr. Bunn. The opera for the occa- 
sion was La Sonnambula, the masterpiece of poor Bellini’s 
graceful talent. Persiani was the Amina; and whether it 
was the presence of her redoubtable rival, Jenny Lind, about 
whom the whole world is in arms at present, or the influence 
of La Diva, Grisi, who was conspicuous in a private box, 
beaming with beauty and intelligence, or whether it was the 
stimulus of acting with the accomplished Mario—or one, or 
all, or none of these incentives to exertion—we know not, 
but certain it was, that she never, in our recollection, sang 
so divinely. Her execution of the ‘‘Cume per me sereno,”’ 
in the first scene, and the ‘* Ah non giunge ” in the last, was 
absolute perfection. The graces and fioriture she introduced, 
varying them in the encore with surpassing facility, were 
astonishing. Jenny Lind appeared to observe her with 
intense interest, and no doubt said within herself, “‘ This is a 
rival not to be despised—Amina is one of my pet parts, and 
I must look out for my laurels.” But we opine that Jenny 
Lind’s stronghold, in this respect, will be her dramatic ability, 
in which particular, beyond a certain quiet grace and un- 
affected earnestness, Madame Persiani does not shine. 

Mario, the pleasant, welcome Mario, must have a paragraph 
to himself. His appearance, as the Elvino of the evening, was 
welcomed with acclamations, loud and long continued. Three 
salvos of applause were not considered enough to honour 
him, but a fourth must perforce be added. The first few 
notes he uttered proclaimed the voice of the graceful tenor 
as full toned and grateful to the ear as ever. Throughout 
the evening Mario sang in his very best style, which, it is 
needless to say, is a style approachable by few other artists. 
In the finale to the second act (the opera being distributed in 
three acts, contrary to Bellini’s intention), his passionate and 
truthful expression was the theme of general admiration; 
and in the air, ‘‘ Ah perche non posso,” he touched all hearts 
ly the pathos and sensibility he infused into the andante, 
which, contrary to precedent, was unanimously encored—a 
compliment ordinarily reserved for the cabaletta, and to 
which Mario’s beautiful singing on this occasion entitled it 
strongly as ever. 

Tamburini quite delighted the audience by his graceful and 
natural acting in Count Rudolpho, to which part he gave a 
prominence that rarely accompanies it. His ‘ Vi ravviso” 
was sung as finely as could be, and was received with loud 
applause. It was honourable to this great artist to have thus 
consented to give importance, by the prestige of his name, and 
the excellence of his talent, to a part of subordinate interest. 

Our readers will not have forgotten Mdlle. Corbari, in 
whose favour we waged, last year, a crusade against the 
critic of the Morning Chronicle, who was inveterate in his 
hostility. Things have now changed, and we are happy to 
compliment the zealous advocate of the Royal Italian Opera 
or the handsome manner in which he has recognized Malle. 





‘Corbari, in her new position; as one of the contraltos of that 


establishment. To do other than praise the young artist for 
the charming and ingenuous manner in which she sang and 
acted the not very agreeable part of Lisa, rescuing it by her 
agreeable manner from much of its unpleasantness, was not 
possible, and the Chronicle's appreciation has our hearty con- 
currence. We even go so far as to quote his words :— 

“ Madile. Corbari was received also with much applause. She has a 
beautiful voice, and has gained ground as a singer since her debut last 
season, but she still lacks stage ease and experience.” 

We do not perceive the “lack” complained of. We 
admired the unobtrusive acting of Mdlle. Corbari, no less 
than her fresh voice and agreeable method of using it. She 
has wonderfully improved in confidence, and her talent has 
now full play The air of Donizetti which she introduced is 
sufficiently effective for the purposes of the scene, although, 
with the Chronicle, we are uncompromising enemies to all 
interpolations, omissions, abstractings, or remodifyings of the 
criginal scores of no matter what composer—even Verdi. 
A composer, to be justly condemned or praised, must be 
allowed to speak for himself. If you cut him short, or cram 
words into his mouth that he would not, or could not himself 
utter, you have no right to complain that he has not spoken 
to the purpose. At the end of the opera, Persiani, Tamburini, 
and Mario reappeared before the curtain, amidst loud cheeri:g. 
Corbari might decently have accompanied them, but we 
suppose the fair young artist was not sufficiently presuming. 
But why did not her more experienced comrade, Madame 
Persiani, bring her forward? It would have been a graceful 
action on her part. 

We have small room left to record the entire success of the 
new ballet of M. Albert, which, under the title of La Reine 
des Fées, was entirely and deservedly successful. A sketch 
of the story is not possible here. Let it suffice, that it is the 
wedding-day of Teresa and Robert, and that festivities conse- 
quent thereon are taking place. There is a haunted house, 
and aterrible baron. Argant, the terrible baron, is in love 
(desperately) with Flora, a beautiful fairy (La Reine des Fées) 
whom he has “seen in flashes of lightning,” as the ballet- 
book has it. But Ulrich, a young hunter, falls among the 
fairies by some accident, sees Flora in a dream, gets by 
some accident into the haunt of the fairies, in the tower, loves 
Flora, is loved by Flora, makes love to Flora, is accepted by 
Flora, and persuades Flora to leave fairy-life, and resigning im- 
mortality and etheriality, to become mortal and substantial in 
the shape of his earthly wife. The scenery and decorations of 
this ballet are worthy of the Royal Italian Opera, which sits 
on the throne of old Covent Garden, famous of yore for its 
scenic wonders. Grieve has outdone himself in a couple of 
tableaux, representing the descent of the fairies, and the home 
of the fairies, which are ingenious, novel, and beautiful. They 
were acknowledged by loud plaudits. ‘ If,” as a humourous 
companion remarked, ‘‘ Dumilatre had not made the ballet, 

the ballet would have made Grieve.” But Grieve did not 
want making; he made himself, years ago, by his ball-scene 
in Gustave III, at this very theatre. The dancing of Mdlle. 
Dumilatre in Flora, the Fairy Queén, was in the highest 
degree, elegant and poetical. If nota rival to the more agile 
of the great dancers, Dumilatre yields to few of them in the 
grace and variety of her poses, and the floating elasticity of 
her movements. She was received throughout with the 
warmest applause; a tribute justly due to her refined and 
ingenious performance. Petipa, from the Academie Royale, 
in Paris, also appeared in the part of Ulrich. He isa good 
dancer, and a clever mimist, and was much applauded in a 
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The 
The pas de deux of 
Mdlle. Bertin and -M. Mabille deserves a word apart, for the 
skill with which it was executed, and the applause with which 


brilliant pas de deux with Dumilatre. dances and 


groupings were all artistic and effective. 


it was greeted. The ballet was entirely suceessful, and 
Dumilatre and Petipa were forced to reappear at the fall of 
the curtain. The musicof M. Curmi, by the way, is suffi- 
ciently showy and tuneful. M. Mellon, the conductor of the 
ballet, may be commended both for zeal and ability. He will 
soon get used to his part, which is one of no slight importance. 

One line must suffice for the long Thursday. ‘Ihe per- 
formance included an act of Semiramide, and an act of Son- 
nambula. The singers were Grisi, Alboni, Tamburini, Mario, 
Persiani, Corbari, &c., &c. The new ballet followed with 
increased effect. The house was crowded. In a future 
number, we shall have a word to say about this fragmentary 
representation which hardly consorts with the spirit of the 
Royal Italian Opera Programme. 





MADAME BISHOP IN DUBLIN. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


Wenpnespay Niet, 11! o’Crocx. 


I have just returned from the Theatre Royal, and the post 
leaving to-morrow morning at 6, I have only time to say a 
few words, and to inform you, that Madame Bishop is once 
more amongst us, and that she performed Norma to-night 
with immense success. She was received by a very crowded 
house, with deafening cheers, which continued so long, 
that the orchestra commenced playing several times, and were 
obligéd to give way to the hurricane. I have not time at 
this hour to speak critically of the performance of the 
prima donna, who was visited during the evening with great 
applause, received several encores, and was called for 
at the fall of the curtain with a repetition of all the previ- 
ous manifestations of enthusiasm. Madame Bishop has 
certainly worked her way right into the hearts of the Dublin 
folk. She is decidedly one of the greatest favorites that has 
appeared in this city. I have not time to write more. 


C. R. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exeter Hary.—We cannot afford our readers an account 
of the second performance of Elijah, which took place last 
night, as no tickets were sent us. This is entirely inde- 
pendent of our promised analytic notice of Dr. Mendelssohn’s 
Oratorio. We may state as matter of information, that Her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, and suite, attended the performance 
at Exeter Hall last evening. 


Mr. J. Counan.—We perceive by our advertisement sheet, 
that this gentlemen purposes giving a recital of piano-forte 
music, at the Hanover Square Rooms, cn which occasion, he 
will perform part of a piano-forte sonata of his own composi- 
tion ; a sorata of Beethoven for piano and violin, in conjunc- 
tion with Blagrove. Miss Dolby and Miss Birch are among 
the vocalists engaged. 


Mapame Vestris AND Mr. Coartes Matuews concluded 
their engagement in Dublin on Tuesday last. It proved a 
very unprofitable speculation for the manager. 





~ Mptie Vera.—The vocalist and her brother, M. Vera, the 
composer and accompanist, have arrived in London. 


Mapgmoiserte Fanny Exsster will make her first appear- 
ance at the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday next, in a new 
grand ballet written expressly for her. 


Viarpor Garcia.—The Berlin Journals are loud and 
incessant in their eulogiums on the merits of this artist. Her 
voice and execution are extraordinary, and have created a 
sensation almost unparalleled in the annals of the lyric stage. 
The enthusiasm with which she is constantly greeted seems 
to prove the reiterated opinion of the Prussian journalists, 
that the mantle of her illustrious sister Malibran, has appro- 
priately fallen upon her. Alice, in Robert le Diable, is a task 
for the powers of even a first cantatrice, and for this part 
Madame Viardot Garcia was on a late occasion announced. 
Mademoiselle Tuezck, the Isabelle of the evening, was taken 
ill, an event which would have set the opera aside, had the 
principal part been in any other prima donna’s hands; 
Madame Viardot Garcia, however, rather than allow any 
disappointment to the audience, actually undertook and 
played the two parts!— changing her costume with each 
change of scene, and representing in one opera, the two 
opposite characters of a princess and a peasant!!! The 
enthusiasm of the audience was at its height, and she was 
vociferously called for at the end of each act; when the 
curtain fell, the house rose en masse, and greeted her with an 
absolute storm of uproarious applause, richly earned, not only 
in the performance of so unexampled a feat, but even more 
in the unaffected readiness with which it was undertaken. As 
it is justly observed in the German papers, far from lowering 
her dignity by the condescension, Madame Viardot Garcia 
has added to it, and she will doubtless find its just appréciation 
in the public patronage and applause—(From the Royal 
Italian Opera Programme. ) 


Motte. Mouina pt Menvt.—This young vocalist, a cousin 
of the late Mad. Malibran, and of Pauline Viardot Garcia, 
the living, has arrived in London. , 


Vizuxtemrs.—The celebrated violinist and composer, has 
arrived in London for the season, and will play at the next 
meeting of the Beethoven Quartet Society. 

Herr Hosrzer.—This esteemed German basso, and agree- 
able vocal composer, has arrived in London for the season. 


Mapame Anna Bisnor arrived in Dublin on Saturday last. 
She appeared in Norma on Wednesday and not on Monday 
as we announced. She will shortly appear in Linda di Cha- 
mouni, in the principal! character of which she created so much 
sensation at Rome and Naples. 


Royvat Irautan Oprra. — Meyerbeer’s grand (pera, 
Roberto il Diavolo, has been prepared for this Theatre, and is 
in active rehearsal. The cast will embrace nearly the whole 
strength of the Operatic Company. The principal characters, 
we understand, will be sustained by Mesdames Grisi and 
Persiani, with the Signori Mario, Salvi, Marini, and Ronconi, 
or Tamburini. 


Mrs. Butter, late Fanny Kemble, makes her first ap- 
pearance in London for several years, on Monday evening, 
at the Prircess’s Theatre. She will perform Julia, in the 
Hunchback, and on Wednesday she will appear in Juliet, the 
part in which she won her first favors with the public. 

Haymarxet.—A new five-act comedy is in rehearsal at 
this theatre. 
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Spanisn THearricats In Lonvon.—The Spanish Com- 
pany who are performing with great eclat at the Opera-house 
in Paris, have been engaged by Mr. Bunn, and will appear 
in due course at Drury Lane. The Spanish Company 
consists of two troops, the comedians and the dancers. 
The choregraphic corps are spoken of in terms of great admi- 
ration, their performances being novel in the highest degree. 
Cachuchas, boleros. tambourine and other national dances are 
exhibited, and display extraordinary powers of agility in the 
members of the troop. It is said that the bolero and cachucha 
will be seen for the first time in England, and that the dances 
under these names at present exhibited on the operatic stage 
and elsewhere, are no more the national dances of Spain, than 
the jig or waltz. We await the coming of the Spanish double 
company with much curiosity. 

Stcnor Speranoski.— The celebrated violoncellist has 
arrive in London. 

Goperroip.—This eminent harpist, whose success in Paris 
during the winter has been immense, will arrive in London 
for the season on the 25th. The hirp had grown quite into 
discredit among the Parisian dilettanti, but Godefroid has 
restored it to fuvor, and such has been his vogue that the stiff 
and stately Conservatoire itself was compelled to engage him 
for its recent concert. His own concerts have been brilliant 
and crowded, The public, blasé with pianist and violinists, 
found something novel and exciting in the harp, as developed 
by the agile fingers and agreeable fancy of Godefroid. 


Jutian Apams.—This popular performer upon the patent 
harmonium and pianoforte has arrived in town for the 
season. Mr. Adams performed upon the patent harmonium 
at a soirée, given expressly for him by the Earl of Mount 
Edgecombe, on Friday evening last, at the noble earl’s resi- 
dence at Bath. The patent harmonium, from its original 
capabilities, will doubtless prove a novel and interesting 
feature at the London concerts this season, more particu- 
Jarly at the nobility’s soirées, for which it is so peculiarly 
adapted. 

Bata Harmonic Soctety.—A superb French clock, bear- 
ing a suitable inscription, has been present: d by a committve 
of members of the above society, to Mr. Bianchi Taylor, in 
acknowledgment of his cminent talent, and of his great, inde- 
fatigable exertions. 


M. and Map. Ovry had the honor of a private audience 
with his Holiness the Pope previous to their departure from 
Rome, where they were also elected honorary members of the 
‘*Congregazione ed Accademia di Santa Cecilia.” After 
visiting Naples, Genoa, Florence, Bologna and Venice (where 
they performed at two soirées given by the Duchess of Berry, 
in presence of the Imperial Court), they gave their last concert 
on the 20th of March at the Scala in Milan, and have arrived 
in London. 


Poses Prastigurs.—The Tablewx Vivans, as now exhi- 
bited, are far from being the novelty generally supposed. 
M. Tocueville in his history of the reign of Louis XV. relates 
that “the Regent invited the Duchess de Berry to his suppers, 
and he adds, that one evening after the wine had been freely 
circulated, he took a conceit to represent the Judgment of 
Paris ; the Duchess de Berry played Venus, and two of the 
Regent’s mistresses Minerva and Juno, appearing in the 
costume which the fable ascribes to them when they appeared 
before the son of Priam.” The only difference is, that the 
exhibitions of ¢ Regent were private, while those of our day 
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ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 


(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 

These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned woou, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a good sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). SMALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS 
JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 








30 to 50 per Cent. Money Saved by using the New Patent 


UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER, 


Giving the most Powerru. and Pursst Light at the 
INCREDI_LE PRESSURE OF THREE-, ENTHS, 
Which may be tested and seen daily, from 11 till 5, at the Office of the 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 








are public. ; 


TuE Patentees beg to call &c.; these are entirely 
blic attention to the fol- obviated by the * Parenr 
owing facts. The advan- UniversaLGasBurner.” 


tages resulting from 

invention are various and 
striking. Independently of 
a saving of 30 to 50 per cent. 
the combustion is perfect, 
and the brilliancy produ- 
ced superior to e light 
hitherto discovered. Itemits 
neither smell nor smoke, 
and burns steadily for any 
period; and such is its 
purity, that itneither affects 
or svils the most de-icate 
colour or the finest fabric. 
Ovjections have been made 
to the introduction of gas 
in dwelling-houses, to the 
expense of fittings, to its 
destruction of rniture, 
draperies, gold moulding, 





As the cost of | on 
is much lower than on 


monly supposed, it is adapt- 
ed toe vate dwellings, as 


tories, and 
One of the small burners is 
amply sufficient to light a 
sized room, at a sum 
mmeasurably lower than 
— cil, or candie, with 
the avoidance of waste or 
trouble. 


The merits of the 
‘Burner,’ its brilliancy an 
economy surpassing eve! 
otherincss . light, an 
shown by*~the annexed 
authentic opinions :— 


EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
Tuesday, 26th May, 1846, Sir Joun Rennig, President, in the Chair. 
“A gas burner of a novel and ingenious construction was exhibited. 

The principal novelty was the introduction of a strear: of air to the cen’ 
of the flame by a hollow bu*tonin the middle of the burner. Thé air passi 
up throngh the hollow stem of the button, was heated, and passed out 


two serie: of fire-holes around the periphery, and impingi' 


with force 


on the flame of the gas curved it outwards in the shape of a tulip, while the 
oxygen ot the air, mingling with the carburetted hydrogen nas, Drodaced a 
very pertect combustion. The flame was quite white down the top Aid 
burner, was very steady as was amply demonstrated by the excellent |! 

of the Institution, where these burners have been used. In comparing the 
consumption of these burners with that of the concentric ring burners. 
trying the power of the two lights by the photometer, the new burner 
gave a better light, with a saving of rather more than one-third.” 


PotyTecuNnic CHEMICAL ScHOOL.—“ In testing Clark, McNiel!, “ 
Co.’s Universal Gas Burner with one of the best shadowless 
ave a more nure and britliant light, with a saving of 20 to 25 per cent. 
GtorGe Crisp, Engineer, Roni. LoNepotrom, Secretary. 


“ Ina series of experiments made upon Clark, McNiell, and Co Ma 
fac torily establi 


Universal Gas Burner, its supe iorit 
economy and the quality of the light. 
4 (12 ho'es), and 6 (15 | oles), it afforded a saving of at least 25 per cent. 
against three fish-tail burners, No. 4, 40 per cent. The celour and brilite 
of the flame is superior to any other burner.” 
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“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 
N 


AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 

Every description of CONCERT PRINTING, (Public- or Private,) consisting 
of Programmes, Norges, Tickets, Rostinc Britis, Music and MusicaL 
Works, &c., are neatly and expeditiously executed with economy and taste by 

WwW. 8. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 21 YEARS! 

Where also may be had “The Musical World,” and all Operas, Comedi 

Plays, Farces, Burlesques, and the whole of W ’s unique Acting Drama, ” 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
wR. J. COHAN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


RECITAL OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
will take place at the above Rooms 
On Wednesday Evening, May 12th, 

when he will perform the tollowing Morgeaux of his own composition: 
Pantasia, on “ Der Freyschutz.” 
Pantasia on “See the Conquering Hero comes.” 

rand Sonata in A flat.” 
Concert, introducing two Scherzos and a March, 
Burlesque Variations on the “Carnival of Venice.” 
TOGETYER WITH 
’ Grand Variations on “Non pif Andrai,” and in conjuncti i 

.. GROVE. pi A in conjunction with 

Beethoven’s Sonata in F for Piano and Violin. 
The following Eminent Voca.isrs will assist :— 

Miss BIRCH, Miss DOLBY, and Mrs. SEGUIN. 
Mr. E. HART, Mr. SEGUIN, and Mr. JOHN PARRY. 
INSTRUMENTALISTS : 

Pianoforte, Mr. J. COHAN, Mr. W. H. HOLMES, and Mr. NOBLE. 
Violin, Mr. BLAGROVE, 


Tickets may be procured at the ncipal Music Publishers, and of Mr. Cowan 
at his residence, 26, Sohu mn pal » r. COHAN» 


FAIR COMPLEXION. 
Under the Patronage of the Nobility and Geniry. 


COCKBURN'S 
ORIENTAL BCTANICAL PREPARATION, 


For ing almost asly eruptions, freckles, pimples, spots, 
and other discolorations of the skin. After one application of the Botanic Extract, 
which must be used twice a day, a wonderful change will be peiceived, and in the 
course of a few days the complexion will assume a beautiful transparent roseate 
hue ap, earance. e extract to apply is of the most agreeable nature, and the 
first —, will prove its wonderful efficacy. Prepared only, and sold whole- 
sale and retail, by the sole proprietor, 

GEORGE H. J. COCKBURN, 9, Aldgate, London; 


And Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, London ; in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d; 
each; also by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Keating, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxtord street; Butler and Co., 4, 
Cheapside ; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard; Prout, 229, Strand ; and ot all other 
Chemists and Pertumers in the kingdom. 
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MUSICAL LIBRARY, ORCAN, AND +IANO 


OF THE LATE 
JOHN CAPEL, Esq. 


MESSRS, WINSTANLEY 
ARE INSTRUCTED TO SELL BY AUCTION, 


At the Residence, No, 32, Russell Square, 
ON 


MONDAY NEXT, 26th of APRIL, 
A FINE TONED ORGAN BY ALLEN, 
‘ Coutaining 10 Stops, 
A 6j Octave Horizontal GRAND PIANOFORTE, by Collard, 
AND THE 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
Including a fine Copy of Marcellos’ Psalms, the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
ven, Latrobe, Dr. Boyce, and others, a choice selection of Giees and 
and about 50 comple e Operas, all in good condition. To be viewed 
a.d Thursda nd 24th inst., and motung i Sale, when 
be obtained at Residence, and of Messrs. INSTANLEY, 
No, 10, Paternoster Row. 














CRATIS! CRATIS! CRATIS! 


Every Person who shall subscribe for 


THE DISPATCH 


During the Month of June next, 
WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A FINELY ENGRAVED 


PORTRAIT OF ELIZA COOK, 


The likeness of this Poetic Genius is most striking, and the Engraving 
is by ADLARD, in the first style of the art. 

An Edition of the Dispatcn is published at Five o’clock every Sat 
morning, for transmission by the First Trains and Morning Mails, so t 
persons residing in towns 250 miles from London may receive it the same 
evening. 

This Edition contains the London Markets of the week, including those 
held on Friday; also the spirited Letters of Pusticota, Caustic, and 
Censorius; and frequently original Poems by Exsza Coox. - 

Persons desirous of being supplied with the WeexLy DisPatcH, may 
give their orders and pay their subscriptions to any News Agent; or to 
Mr Ricwarp Woop, at the DispatcH Orrict, 139, FLEtT-STREET, 
Lonpon, who, by a remittance of 2s., or Postage Stamps to that amount, 
will supply the Dispatcu throughout June next. 


The Terms for the Dispatcn are, per Quarter . . 78. Ode 


Per. Year, in Advance £1 6s. Od, 
Ditto on Credit, payable by reference in London £1 10s, 0d. 














To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, and the British 
Army and Navy. 


J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS. 


J. Konuer having brought to perfection and obtained Her Majew) 3 Letters 
Patent for the above invention, which he has applied to the RNOPEAN, 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROW BONES, and FRENCH HORNS, he can now 
with great conficence, »fter an experience of Five years in b ng the action 
its present state of perfection, recommend them to Her Majesty’s Arn.y i 
Navy, and ali Professors and Amateurs, The advantages that this | atent gives 
to these Instruments are :— ; 

1. All the Tones and Semitone* produced by the Patent Leverare quite as per- 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Inst: ument. 

2. The intervals on the D:atonic and Cx ronatic Scales are perfect, the cam- 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may be performed with g 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and comparative ease to the : 

3. Combinations in harmony, which never be:ore could be périormed at all by 
any Brass Instruments, may ncw be executed with pert ct ease, and Ten or 
Twelve Instruments on this principle can produce a more rich and sonoreus 
eifect than Twenty Four could do on the old principles. The harshness of tone in 
the former Brass Instruments is entirely done away with, and a set of these 
instresente heard together, poduces Military and harmonious effects never 
before hi > 

These Instruments are now in use in Her Masesty’s PriyaTE BAND. Fi 
Lire Guarps, RovaL Horse Guarps, GrenapreR GUARDS, FUSILEEI 
Guarps, RoYAL ARTILLERY, 60rH RovaL RIFLES, &c. 

Testimonials, Drawings, and Prices, forwarded on application to J. KOHLER’S 
Manutactory, 35, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Is-acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for inpros 
the v ice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended 
clergymen, singers, actors, public speakers, and ail persons subject to relaxed 
throats. : 

The Proprietors have just sengined the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MADAME ANNA BisHOP:— 

“Dear Sin,—I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting the 
efficacy of Dr. STOLBERG’s celebrated LozENGE is perfectly true. as yester- 
day. feeling myseli very fatigued (singing nightly at the Thestre), | took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from telaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BISHOP, 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Chu:chyard ; Sanger, and 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street; and retail by all respectable 


Chyniists in the Kingdom. 





MUSIC AND DANCING. 

MAN j mpleted his i in the Profession, 
is donsere oF meetiny rith 2 Sitvation as ASSIBTANTS where ie Orn yen, 
ment ond 0 } home would be more an object than salary. 

A. B., Post-officé, Ipswich, 
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THOMAS BAKER’S 


MODERN PIANOFORTE FUTOR, 
We VUBRIEN 


Has the honor to announce, that he has just published the above work, which 
he flattrrs himself will be found the desideratum so ache souls after by the 

rofession. Notwithstanding the improvements that have ‘taken place in 
Pianoforte Playing within the last ten years, no deviation has been made in 
the system of teaching from Tutors of the Old School; in consequence, many 
giftea with brilliant talents have been unable to execute the music of the 
present day. For this reason the 


MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
Has been introduced, and met with the greatest success from the elite of the 
profession, who have universally adopted it. The work is divided into two 
parts: the first being a complete Tutor in itself, containing the 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
Rules for the formation of the Wand, Deales, 


FINGER EXERCISES, &c. 
Interspersed with Morceaux from the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, Meyerbeer, Roch-Albert, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c.—Price 8s. 


The second part consists of a more advanced course of Study, proceeding toe 
the most refined style of Modern Playing ; 


Tilustrated with numerous Examples & Exercises, 
On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Pianistes of the 
MopeERN ScuHoot : with: Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of 
HERz, DoHLER, THALBERG, &c.; in fact, everything necessary to constitute 
a first-rate Pianist. Price 8s., or 15s. the entire work. 


Published by M. JULLIEN & Co., 
AT THE ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, anv 45, KING STREET, 
Where all the Compositions of the above Author may be had. 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM ror 1847. 
M. JuLvien has the honor to announce that the sixth edition of his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and will be found by far the best work of the kind that 
has ever appeared ; containing no less than 


Thirty Pieces of Vocal and Fourteen of Instrumental Music, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 

Fhe portion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. ; 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include two magnificent Views of the interior of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that 
splendid arena of the occasion of M.JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; 
the othera VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CON- 
CERTS, the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience 
in a manner at once Jife-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. 

A splendidly-coloured Portratt of the celebrated Danseuse, Madile. 
Fora Fassri, in the admired Pas, La Castigliani. An original subject, 
“ THE ForTUNE TELLER,” illustrating Baker’s beautiful ballad of that uame. 

The whole of this departmcnt of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Ese, whose pencil only has been 
omeeres in its production. 

othing more need be said in favour of this Work, and in proof of its 
vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe. ( 

It will also be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the | 
best English Composers, the ALBUM contains some of the newest and 
most popular ee ra of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that are now attracti 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. Price 18s. and #1 1s, 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, Recent-STREET, AND 45, K1nG-STREET. 





SOVEREIGN — 
“Life Assurance Company, 


No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 





Trustees. 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. Henry Pownali le 
B. Bond atbell, Esq., M.P. ack Claude Edward. gol, Esq. 
-» M.P. 


; ‘ore. 
CHAIRMAN, ‘Lieutenant-Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, 
Arthur Lennox. Sir James Carmichael, 


aq., M.P. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 7 Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 
Bankers, Sir Claude Scott, and Co. 
Solicitors, Messrs. Davies, Son, and Campbell. 

Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the 
families of the assured at death, ‘with ew A attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of ae 

It affords pertect security in a subscribed Capital, which guarantees the prom 
setilement of every claim, with participating and non-participating rates on the 
lowest scale, especially for terms of years. 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full amount of the 
Policy, on giving approved available security for a certain number of annual 
payments, as explained by the Prospectus. y 

ivery facility is afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such Policies effectual securities. 

A new plan of a or accumulative Assurance, particularly adapted for 
young lives, and for such as cannot, without inconvenience, undertake the 
payment of a fixed premium, securing at once provision in case of premature 
death, and an accumulating fund, available yr should occasion require. 

ANNUITIES, ENDOWMENTS, ADVANCES, and Loans, on liberal terms. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with forms of Proposal, and every information, may be 
had on application, either personally or by letter, at the Company’s Offices. 

he usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


H. D. Davenrort, Secretary, 
THE PATENT HARMONIUM. 





This beautifal Instrument possesses the softness of the voice with the variety of 
tone of every wind Instrument, as also the power of a large Organ. * It is 
suitable for Sacred Music, or the Dance, and for the Drawing 
Concert Room, Church or Chapel. - Printed lars can be had.of Lur¥ an 
Son, sole agents, where the PATENT HARMONIUM can be heard from 10till 4, 
daily; and where can be in 


LUFF & SON’S 


Elegant Assortment of PIANOFORTES, 


Made by experienced workmen, and thoroughly seasoned wood,.alt of which is 

prepared on the premises. They are warranted to stand well in Tune, and are 

prepafed for extreme climates :: prices one-third less than u: charged. 
Instruments taken in exchange, and a liberal allowance to d je 


LUFF and SON, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


N.B.—The terms of Mr. JULIAN ADAMS, the celebrated 
performer upon the Patent Harmonium, for giving Instruction 
and Performing at Concerts, can be had of Geo. LUPP & SON. 
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q Frinted and Published, for the Proprie atthe ‘‘ Nassau Atoam Prana,” 
f 60, e Martin's Lane, in the parish of St. 


Peby, WiLtIAM Spencer Jounson 


in’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
the Editor are to be addressed post pie. To he had of G. cient te 
t, Soho ; Strange, Paternoster Row ; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all ers. 
turday, April 24th, 1847. 





